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THE MESSAGE. 
\ HEN the maple-twigs are blushing, and the birch- 
bud shyly swells, 

And the hylas pipe in chorus like a string of silver 
bells; 

When the first ecstatic robin, truant from his wiser kin, 

In the gray and dripping orchard tunes his lusty violin, 

Something steals upon my spirit—something sweet 1 
cannot hame— 

Like a heart-beat faintly pulsing from the birth-world 
whence I came 


Ali! so delicate and fragrant the assurance in the air 

That my soul still holds some converse with the souls 
of otherwhere; 

That the winter of my aging shall not bind me low 
and lorn, 

But restore me to the freshness of my love's creation 
morn! 

Yea, though dark and strait the portal of my passing, 
I shall see 

All that suddeu blue of heaven arching grandly over 
me! 


Such a mystical, sweet promise, when the wind blows 
from the south, 

And a bird is in the orchard with God's greeting in his 
mouth! 

Ilave I fainted, have I doubted, in the days that are 
gone by? 

Have | said, “ There is no rising unto mortals when 
they die”? 

It is past, that blind self-wounding! I have heard the 
robin sing, 

I have caught the Euster message in the first breath of 
the Spring JAMES BucKHAM 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

HAVE watched with some interest to see if, in any of 

the discussions inspired by recent ‘‘ Congresses of 
Mothers,” the question of grown-up daughters has been 
touched upon. Nothing relating to the subject has, how- 
ever, chanced my way. 

Babies and growing children have apparently absorbed 
exclusive attention; and quite properly if that authority 
is accepted as correct which says somewhere, Give me the 
first four years in the life of a child, and I will risk every 
adverse after-influence brought to bear upon it. 

Early education has become, in fact, the passion of the 
time. I do not know a woman without some theory of 
nursery government or discipline. And most of the young 
mothers of my acquaintance are struggling under a sense 
of awful individual responsibility, looking upon their chil 
dren as abstruse moral problems to be solved by them- 
selves alone, and then only after infinite pain and anxiety. 

That good old guide Dame Nature, who has held so 
many generations of us in her lap, carrying us safely past 
danger-places before which science altogether failed us, is 
too old-fashioned to be relied upon longer. The possi- 
bility of a child's outgrowing the faults that worry us is 
to the-over-conscientious mother an idea worthy only of 
the indolent, the weak, or the unawakened. 

Babies, then, are not likely to be neglected in this day, 
nor young mothers to be spared advice and counsel. The 
grown-up son, too, settles much for himself. But the grown- 
up daughter has few to speak for her. And yet, when 
does a mother ever stand so in need of real enlightenment 
as in relation to the daughter now full grown and still at 
home? 

The reins of authority have for years been tightening in 
the mother’s hands. She does not understand that, until 
her hold is slackened, confidence between them can never 
take place with any freedom, She may have inspired 
reverence, admiration, filial devotion, but with all these 
the key to her daughter's heart has never been put in her 
hands. The young girl's secrets are not hers. The out- 
sider is oftener than not the confidant, 

Marriage gives a woman freedom from parental author. 
ity; gives her scope and opportunity, a house to manage, 
new interests to pursue. She finds her development in it. 
The single state robs her of these opportunities, and she 
misses her development, unless she has work to do, inter- 
ests, responsibilities, and activities in which to forget her- 
self. She is often, in consequence, the most uncomfort- 
able, restless, irritable, and misunderstood member of a 
family. 

** Everything is done for you,” she is told, ‘‘and yet 
you are not happy.” Sometimes she hears she is ungrate- 
ful, and grows self-conscious under an accusation she does 
not know how to deny. Those who have reared her have 
never understood that something besides that of their 
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own planting bas grown up in the girl whom they bave 
watched and shielded for years. They also fail to see 
that a full nature denied all normal outlets must grow to 
be the turbulent nature, unless wisely guided in right 
channels. The young daughter will not understand. The 
mother must. Sbe must realize that self-absorption and 
restlessness do not necessarily indicate an evil nature so 
much as a strong nature balked by being denied opportu- 
nity for expression. 

We are apt to think that until women, our own espe- 
cially, are invited to express sentiment and affection, or 
until they are presented with an opportunity for the ex- 
ereise of their deepest instincts and emotions, these in- 
stincts and emotions ought not to exist, forgetting the 
great spiritual forces that play into all human souls, and 
which, unexpressed in one direction, must breed storm and 
confusion, restlessness aud discontent, or break into new 
outlets for themselves. 

Theu why not permit the daughter at home some of the 
privileges and opportunities she would have in the house 
of her husband—a certain authority, some one domain in 
which she would reign supreme? Why not expect and 
demand less from her to you as an individual, and give 
her more in the way of those very opportunities for ac- 
tivity which you and nature have been helping her to be 
ready for? 

A mother, in all her experience, never needs so much 
unselfishness, so much wisdom, knowledge, and prudence, 
as when her daughters are full grown and still under her 
control. L. H. F 


AS TO ONE'S AGE. 
hey ~ are people who make the age question at once 
a bugbear and a religion, strangely confusing the 
terms veracity and truthfulness, while they stand with a 
menacing manner above the one who falters before. pro- 
nouncing the number of the years, months, and days of 
her life. 

Frankness with reference to age is not always a proof 
of truthfulness of nature, but is very often the effect of 
fear, and again of a certain bravado that would say, ‘‘I 
am not the one to be so foolish as to conceal my years, 
whatever others may do.” 

There are women who at middle age have their mental 
and spiritual renewals, and then the physical organization 
responds so entirely that a new body seems to have been 
given to fit the inward renovation The censorship of 
the birth record is in many homes a bar to purpose and 
an effectual represser of ardor. One who hus a sensitive 
nature does not dare to follow the suggestions of her own 
spirit, sometimes, when a sister may suddenly arrest her 
course by the question, ‘‘Do you know how old you 
are?” 

A dear, delightful, persistently youthful woman, whose 
trials had been many, but whose soul in its nobility and 
power aud sweetness had held the essential life apart 
from the forces of loss and defeat, was hurt by the re 
mark of an upappreciative neighbor, meant to show her 
that her personality must deny before the world a possible 
fact of a deep experience of suffering. There are wo 
men who have been through fiery trials, and coming out 
of them with the glory of the transmutation process shin- 
ing in their faces, have been so misunderstood and so 
treated that for the sake of their reputation with reference 
to a lost loved one they have felt that the preservation of 
even life was almost a disgrace. 

‘She cannot have felt deeply, for she certainly could 
not look as she does if she had” is the decision. 

The hard, matter-of-fact, record-studying woman uses 
often brutal methods, all in the name of truth, of course 
(as she makes herself think), to bring the woman who 
allows her birthdays to ne without a celebration, and 
who prefers not to give family dates to the public, to the 
duty of revealing herage. Very kindly persons have been 
known to use the questionable meaus of a birthday album 
to secure their end. 

Of course the fact must be recognized that there are 
silly women who have an apeiny esire to seem young- 
er than they are; but such can easily distinguished 
from the really youthful one whose spirit is renewed from 
perennial *p nee that continually freshen purpose and 
vitalize soul and body. The world can never get at her 
secret, and it should learn that numbering her years does 
not affect it. 


PRAISE TO THE FACE. 

O,we do not remember tosay nice things to one another, 

or rather we do not make the effort to say those nice 

things we are often actually thinking. If the front of 

Mary’s new dress fits well, and we are wishing she would 

turn so that we could see the back, it is just as simple to 

say: ‘Oh, Mary, that gown fits you beautifully. Do let 

me see the back.” But in place of doing that, we wait 

until Mary turns by accident, and then we view her back 
in silence. 

It is not that we mean to be grudging of our praise, nor 
are we restrained by delicacy, but we just do not think of 
opening our mouth and unclosing our teeth on the plea- 
sant thought that would give Mary undeniable pleasure. 
There, no doubt, have been times when you yourself have 
worn & new gown or made some conspicuous effort of one 
kind or another, and found a friend utterly silent on the 
subject—so silent that you thought she had no good thing 
to say, and so kindly held her tongue; then later (through 
more thoughtful channels) trickles to you a warm ap- 
proval that she had spoken behind your back. 

Behind -the-back approval is extremely valuable, more 
so than before the face, of course, but somehow it is never 
so sweet. 

Fiattery? It is not flattery to speak of a true admi- 
ration. It is rather a duty to do so than to refrain. The 
use of clean, honest praise is not its abuse. It costs more 
effort to speak pleasant thoughts aloud than to think 
them in silence, and when one feels irritable or tired the 
effort is greater to thus make one’s self very pleasant; but 
there is no doubt whatever about the duty in the case. 

I once saw a father walk up to a map his little boy had 
made and pioned on the wall. He stood before it a long 
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time in silence, and in silence walked away. The litile 
fellow was sitting in the room, and his father knew he 
was there. He was watching with his eager child’s eyes, 
waiting anxiously for a word of approval. As none came, 
his poor little face fell unhappily. Straight into the next 
room walked the father, said, carelessly: 

“ Robert has drawn a very clever little map in there. 
Look at it when you go in.” 

**Did you tell him it was clever?” asked a ) ony lis- 
tener, following from the room where little Robert still 
sat. 

“Why, no. Lought to have done so. I never thought 
to mention it.” 

**Well, you ought to be ashamed of yourself,” was the 
deserved reply. ‘Go back now and tell him.” 

We ought all of us to be ashamed of ourselves a dozen 
times a day for like sins of omission. It costs so litile to 
say nice things, and the result in another’s pleasure is out 
of all proportion to our trouble. 


Praise to the face: open disgrace. 


No such thing. The proverb is wrong. Praise to the face 
is one of the sweetest things on earth, and there is no dis- 
grace in it, unless untruth enters, or unless the praise is 
undeserved. It is the more grateful because no one may 
ask for open praise and receive by asking. When it comes 
thus at call it is not praise; its fine flavor is quite gone, 
and it is but flattery. 

**We may have died for praise, but never asked it.” All 
we need to do to give proper praise to the face is to think 
aloud a little more when thinking pleasantly of those 
with whom we live. In a word, as spoken by an old 
French lady of fiction, ‘‘ It costs so little to be pleasant, 
and it does so grease the wheels of life’s chariot.” 
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T= fifth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place on Thursday evening, March 25, at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, Mr. Ben Davies, the celebrated 
Welsh tenor, appearing as soloist. ‘The programme was 
exclusively devoted to Wagner selections, and ran as fol- 
lows: prelude to Parsifal, Lohengrin’s Legend; a Faust 
overture, prelude to Acts I. and III. of Lohengrin, a Sieg 
tea idy!, overture to Rienzi, Siegmund’s Lees Gene, 
‘orest Sounds from se tron and the Ride of the Wal 
kyries. The Boston Orchestra possesses such a magnifi- 
cent body of strings, and is so well trained, that anything 
which falls short of brilliant results seems in the nature of 
a severe disappointment, at all events where its perform 
ances challenge comparison with our local symphony so 
cieties. Mr. Paur’s readings of the Parsifal excerpt, the 
Faust overture, and the Siegfried idy| lacked breadth, ex 
pansion, and poetic suggestiveness. Defects in the brass 
and an insufficient measure of tone-color from the wood- 
wind choirs robbed the chief climaxes of their rightful 
effects, and it was generally felt that neither Mr. Paur 
nor his forces were at their best as interpreters of Wag- 
ner’s music. 

Mr. Ben Davies seemed out of condition, his delivery of 
the Lobengrin narrative costing him a visible effort, and 
the npper tones of his exceedingly fine voice proving 
weuk and ineffective. His choice of English words was 
incomprehensible, and placed him at additional disadvan. 
tage; but although it cannot be said that his singing 
awakened anything like the customary enthusiasm, he 
was nevertheless accorded a warm welcome, and will 
doubtless soon claim public favor under happier circum- 
stances. 


The representation of Lohengrin, given on the evening 
of March 26 by the Damrosch Opera Company, was the 
occasion of Madame Nordica’s farewell appearance, and 
was further made notable by the fact that Herr Kraus 
was at last able to assume the title role. Madame Nor- 
dica was in far better voice than she had been at the previ 
ous performances of this opera, and she was therefore 
able to present the esteemed portrayal of Elsa with all of 
her best effects. Madame Lehmann was again the Ortrud, 
and once more carried off the main honors by reason of 
her magnetic personality and marvellous dramatic power 
As for Herr Kraus, one must be content with the mere 
reference to a most picturesque appearance, and believe 
that when he regains the full use of his voice—which still 
remains hopelessly clouded by the severe cold he has en 
dured since his arrival in this city—he may fulfil the 
promises made in his behalf. 

A repetition of The Flying Dutchman filled the Satur- 
day matinée, Fraulein Gadski giving her charming por- 
trayal of Senta, Herr Somer being heard as the Dutch- 
man, and Herr Stehmann and Herr Ernst assuming the 
réles of Daland and Erik. 

Interest centred in the performance of Das Rheingold, 
occurring on the evening of March 29, as the first of the 
jase and the least familiar of the Nibelung dramas. 
Herr Fischer's Wotan was a fine and well-sustained piece 
of work, and the remaining parts were creditably filled— 
the Mime of Herr Lange being exceptionally good, and 
Herr Stehmann’s Donner deserving a word of commenda- 
tion. The Rhine maidens were fitted out with the new- 
est mechanical contrivances, and the opening scene was 
in consequence a vast improvement upon the curious 
arrangements of former years; but vocally the Rhine 
daughters were inferior to their predecessors, and Herr 
Mertens was not sufficiently forceful as Alberich. The 
orchestral music proved the most agreeable feature of the 
representation. Not only the great beauty of the Rhine- 
movement, but the growth of the different themes heard 
in their first sequence as untarnished by outer influences, 
and elemental in their power, gives a special significance 
and value to this iptiedestery drama. 


The news that Herr Seidl has arranged his plans and 
his duties at Covent Garden, London, with a view to ful- 
filling Madame Wagoner’s desire that he shall lead some 
of the Parsifal performances (and possibly those of the 
Nibelung dramas) during the coming season at Buireuth, 
lends a more than ordinary interest to the festival repre- 
n returning to Baireuth Herr 


sentations of the year. 
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Seid! will come into closé comparison with the great lead- 
ers of Germany, Richter and Mott], and still earlier in the 
sensou Londoners are to have their opportunity of weigh- 
ing the respective merits of these conductors, Herr Seidl 
has identified himself with America’s best art interests, 
and although at times he bas seemed out of his natural 
element, his catholicity and his faith in our development 
should meet with general recognition and appreciation, 
and his success on the other side of the water—which may 
be predicted with safety—will be hailed with delight by 
his numerous friends and disciples in the New World. 


Tuesday, March 30, was given over to Mr. Plunket 
Greene's vocal recital, which took place in the afiernoon 
at the Chamber-music Hall of the Carnegie building, and 
to a number of other concerts, those given by the Mendels 
sohn Glee Club, under Professor MacDowell’s leadership. 
and in aid of the Mosenthal Fellowship, and the Jast in 
the series of chamber-music entertainments as rendered 
by the Kneisel ———— occupying the attention of our 
most earnest and appreciative lovers of good music. The 
Glee Club had the aid of Mile. Alice Veriet, soprano, and 
Mr. Albert Lockwood, pianist. The Boston musicians 
carried through their programme of a quartette by Dit- 
tersdorf, Beethoven's great C sharp minor quartette, and 
Grieg’s quarvette in G minor with a perfection of tech- 
nique and a power of interpretation absolutely beyond 
criticism., 

An agreeable concert by the Woman’s String Orchestra 
Society, and Mr. Tor Van Pyk, a Swedish tenor, as soloist, 
deserves favorable mention, and must bring our record of 
the week's music to a close. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


\ E were invited to the banquet given at the Grand 

HOtel to Madame Clémence Royer, and went. That 
a banquet of that sort should have been given to any wo- 
man at all was a very remarkable thing, and still more so 
that it should have been to Madame Royer. ‘‘I never 
heard of her!” you are going to say. Neither did I until 
the banquet. And as she herself said that she thought 
herself forgotien by all the last generation and ignored by 
this, perhaps it is not strange for either of us. And yet in- 
tellectually she is one of the most remarkable women liv- 
ing—possibly that ever lived. 

wee Clémence Royer was born at Nantes in 1830. 
She says that the ardent blood of Corsicans, mingled with 
the phlegmatic blood of the Dutch, runs through her veins, 
and that it is to this combination that she owes her inde- 
pendence of thought and the masculine force of her in- 
tellect. Renan called her ‘almost a man of genius.” 

From whatever source came her intellectual indepen- 
dence, however, it was not from her education, whieh she 
received at the Convent of the Sacred Heart. Then, sud- 
denly, when she was twenty, she took her first flight, a 
journey to England and Switzerland. And in 1859, al- 
ready emancipated from conventional trains of reasoning, 
we find her at Lausanne, giving courses of lectures to wo- 
men on logic and philosophy. The next year, when she 
was thirty, she took part in a competition opened by the 
government of the Canton of Vaud for the best treatise on 
taxation, and divided the prize with Prudhon—who had 
just denied the intelligence of woman! 

Finally, in 1862, she took a definite place in the scientific 
world by bringing to the theories of Lamarck, which she 
had defended and developed, a translation of Darwin's 
Origin of Species, with an extremely remarkable original 
preface, in which she foretold teee conclusions. 
Think of this from a French woman, convent-bred, of 
thirty-two! 

Since then she has published: De 0 Origine de Homme 
et des Sociétés (1869); Entretiens philosophiques (1874); 
Zoroastre (1875); les Ages préhistoriques (1876); Du 
Groupement des Peuples et de V Hégémonie universelle (1877); 
le Bien et la Loi morale (1881); Recherches d'Optique phy- 
siologique et physique (1892); and I’ Inconnaissable, la Ma- 
tiére, la Constitution du Monde et U Ordre cosmique, just 
published. 











It is not in treatises and dissertations on the works of 
others that Madame Clémence Royer has become distin- 
guished. She has been acreator. She was the forerun- 
ner not only of Darwin but of Haeckel. In geology, in 
physics, and in chemistry she was an innovator. Her 
atomic theory, her theory of luminous vibrations, her view 
of European a her criticisms of Newton and 
Laplace, put her in the first rank of scientists. 

ad she been anything but a French woman her fame 
might have become world-wide. But fame is not always 
proportionate to intellectual distinction, which platitude 
you may have heard before. Madame Royer was not of 
the world worldly. Those women or men who give their 
lives up to finding out things about phenomena, or to 
making theories of the infinite, live for their ideas and 
with their ideas in a sort of atmosphere of dream, a little 
disdainful and a little disarmed in the midst of our unfor- 
tunate society as it is, especially in Paris. 

At one time there was a movement to get a decoration 
for Madame Royer. Then the government was not in 
harmony with her advanced thought, and then another 
government that might have decorated her fell. And so 
for twenty years or more she has lived in a sort of demi- 
obscurity, as she said, believing herself unknown and for- 

otten. Her friends MM. Levasseur, Léopold Lacour, 

lle. de Sainte-Croix, organized this banquet under the 
auspices of MM. Zola, Anatole France, Gustave Geffroy, 
Jules Bois, J. H. Rosny, half the distinguished men 4 
Paris, and two hundred people went. 


It was a beautiful banquet, not a banquet such as the 
French Geographical Society will give next week to that 
intrepid explorer in arctic seas, Nansen, but a brilliant 
enough affair to throw a very decided halo of glory around 
the simple, friendly looking little woman for whose honor, 
as an explorer in the intangible realms of thought, it was 
intended. 

I watched Madame Royer for some time as she received 
people in the salon of reception, where I-was waiting for 
my party of friends, and I was sorry afterwards I had not 
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gone up and said a few words of congratulation to her in 
4he name of American women. But I waited for my friends, 
who knew her well, to introduce me, and then there 
was not time. A few other American women were there, 
who said, I hope, the words that I did not, and my oppor- 
tunity will come again. She is, as I said before, a simple, 
unassuming little woman, with a round, friendly face, 
clear gray eyes, a matronly carriage —the good-looking 
young officer near her was her son—and pretty gray hair, 
something so rarely seen among the French, with whom 
gray hair is so disliked as to be almost never worn, as to 
be worth speaking of. Madame Royer was dressed in a 
black velvet gown that showed just enough consideration 
for dress to have chosen the proper thing for the occa- 
*10n. 

We could not hear the speeches, which we deeply re- 
gretted, but if any room was ever invented whose acoustic 
properties are more impossible than the Marie Antoinette 
Salon.of the Grand Hétel, I have, fortunately, been spared 
the misfortune of discovering it. M. Levasseur, who is one 
of the most distinguished of the French scientists, made 
the opening address, and after him MM. Léopold Lacour, 
Clovis Hugues, Jules Bois, Mile. de Sainte-Croix, and Ma- 
dame Chéliga-Liéevy spoke. Magnificent flowers were 
presented to Madame Royer, and a bronze of palms, and 
she responded to all by an address. 

Personally, I could have wished that, as was the case, 
unless I am misinformed, all the speeches had not been 
made by men or women who were what is called femi- 
nistes. I am never in favor of anything that segregates 
or classifies women as women, and in, honoring a woman 
whose work was in the same line as that of men, on the 
same level as that of men, there should, ideally, have been 
no question of sex. 

I look forward to the day when such words as “ wo- 
man’s building,” ‘‘ union of women painters,” which mark 
the limitations, will never be beard. But we must not for- 
get that the country which has produced Madame Clémence 

oyer has not yet given to a married woman the right to 
own her own clothes. Who can blame the apostles of a 
freer womanhood in France for striking a blow for inde- 
pendence each time an opportunity is offered? 


We saw many distinguished and many interesting peo- 

le. Among Americans no men that I know of. Miss 

lumpke from the Observatoire was there, one of our 
most distinguished American women, who has taken the 
degree of Doctor of Mathematical Science from the Paris 
faculty of mathematical science, and for several years has 
had charge of certain measurements for the chart of the 
heavens undertaken by Admiral Monchez. 

Mrs. Frohlich, Madame Th. Bentzon’s translator, was at 
a table with her beautiful daughter. Mrs. Mahr, Madame 
Lecomte de Nouy, a French woman, and Madame Léopold 
Lacour, also French, were there. Madame de Nouy is an 
extremely charming woman, who has just published, very 
quietly, without signature, a very interesting book, L’ Am- 
itié Amoureuse. It has been out three weeks, and is now 
in its fifth thousand, and another time I may write of it 
more at length. KaTHaRINE De Forest. 

















SILK COSTUMES. 


UDGING from the variety of silks displayed this sea- 
son—varied in price as well as design—there is — 
reason to believe that the majority of womankind will 
wear silk gowns during the spring and summer months. 
Gauzes, grenadines, and thin transparent materials of 
every possible kind and description are the novelties this 
season, and yet the silks, in their bewildering profusion 
of pattern, color, and fabric, are not to be cast one side. 
For linings they will, of course, be oer | used, but 
it does not seem as though merely linings will suffice for 
such charming examples as are shown, and the dress- 
makers are making up no end of smart silk costumes, 
while the large establishments offer ready-made ones at 
what seem absurdly low prices, as well as some exceeding- 
ly handsome ones that are high-priced. Wash silks for 
shirt-wnists are also in great demand, and are made up 
quite simply, so they really can be laundered. There is 
nothing cooler than a summer silk, and for this reason, if no 
other, silk shirt-waists grow in favor every year. Then 
also they do not fade in laundering as other materials 
have a sad way of doing. 


FOULARD GOWNS. 


It has been positively stated, and on good authority, 
that all-over foulards—dark grounds with white patterns 
all over them — were quite é. So many are seen in 
the cheaper qualities, and so badly made up in the ready- 
made so-called *‘ bargain suits,” that they can no longer 
be classed me | the new smart styles; but the chances 
are that more of these gowns will be seen this summer 
than of any other kind of gown. Two charming models 
just imported have so much style and such exquisite 
blending of colors that they are certain to be copied if 
seen by any one clever enough to copy the chic look as 
well. One is of a golden-brown, with a broad arabesque 
white pattern; the skirt, made separate from the silk 
lining, hangs full and wide, but the fulness is thrown well 
to the back; the waist, also loose from the lining except 
at shoulder and side seams, has entre-deux of white lace 
two inches wide, which goes around, not up and down. 
Just in front is a narrow vest of fine-tucked batiste edged 
with yellow lace, and there is a deep square collar of the 
same lace, which in front stops at the edge of the vest. An 
odd point about this gown is that the waist slips under 
the skirt, and the skirt is finished at the belt with a broad 
black satin ribbon and bow at the back; the collar is also 
of black satin, with a ruffle inside of lace. Ruchings of 
white satin around the skirt and up and down the sleeves 
are also odd and unusual, and add to the beauty. 

The other model is of Persian pattern — green, red, 
brown, and yellow, all blended together. ‘The skirt is 
plain. The waist is of embroidered batiste, over which 
falls in odd jacket effect the silk; at the back two lon 
ends of the silk extend on to the skirt, and are finish 
with quillings of pleated yellow lace, fastened down with 
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fancy buttons. Quillings of lace are on the front of the 
waist also, while touches of cerise velvet at throat and belt 
add still another color note that is effective without being 
glaring, as might be supposed. 

Riekp-meds silk costumes sold at the large establish- 
ments are sometimes wonderfully cheap. In pale gra 
and white stripe, made up all on silk linings, is an exceed- 
ingly pretty gown for which $48 is asked. 

e skirt is full, hangs well, and is trimmed with a bias 
ruffle headed with a ruche of white; the waist fits plain 
and tight in the back, in front are jacket pieces opening 
over a full blouse of plissé mousseline trimmed with rows 
of narrow lace. The quality of silk in this gown is of 
the best, and all the materials used are good. For $28 
there are costumes very light in weight and delight- 
fully cool-looking; black and white are the prettiest. 
These are made with five or six tiny bias ruffles edged 
with black velvet. The waists have bolero fronts trimmed 
with narrow black velvet ribbon, and the full blouse front 
is of white silk with ruffles of lace. A belt and collar of 
velvet ribbon are also added, and it would hardly be pos- 
sible to duplicate the gown for the same price if the ma- 
terial were bought aot taken to even a low-priced dress- 
maker. 

On the other band, there are any number of cheap 
silk costumes offered for sale that should be avoided like 
the plague; they look well enough on the figures in the 
shops, but no living woman will look well in them. 
There is not enough material in the skirts, and the waists 
are most carelessly made, while the silk itself is of the 
poorest quality. 


TAFFETA SILKS. 


Plain taffeta silks trimmed with rows of black velvet 
ribbon look oddly old-fashioned and yet smart, for they 
have the cachet of this year’s fashion upon them. The 
velvet is put on in zigzag patterns half-way up the skirt, 
is an inch or two inches wide, and is of the ribbon sewed 
on only at one edge. The waist, also of plain black taf- 
feta, has so much of other materials combined in it that 
it does not look the same—lace, plissé mousseline, velvet, 
all find place on it. Sometimes the back of the waist 
is entirely covered with lace, put on like a jacket, aud 
the plissé will have lace ruffles over it. The sleeves are 
of the taffeta, shirred to the shoulder, where there is an 
odd old-fashioned cap or puff put on to give the effect 
of drooping shoulders. This puff or cap is trimmed 
with rows of black velvet ribbon. It would be almost 
safe to model the sleeves and the skirt trimming of these 
taffetas on the old prints of 18387. 

While plain changeable taffetas are no longer new, 
they have been recently shown in great numbers with a 
pattern of polka-dot, check, or stripe, and are exceedingly 
effective; in bright red with a black dot, brown with a 
white dot, and blue with a green dot are some particu- 
larly noticeable ones. These silks will be made with 
very little, if any, trimming on the skirt. Most startling 
large plaids have just been exhibited in taffeta silks— 
green and white, black and white, red and black, etc. 
Fortunately the waists are of the plain color, but even 
then the gown is decidedly showy; but all the newer 
styles seem to be exceedingly loud. The stripes grow 
wider, the plaids more vivid, and the patterns larger, so 
that medium-sized women are a bit troubled; but they 
can turn their attention to the plain taffetas—black, white, 
gray,etc. In gray, by-the-way, are some exquisite gowns 
trimmed with quantities of white lace on the waist, and 
velvet belt and collar to relieve the too trying effect of 
the gray, which is not always becoming. One gray taf- 
feta gown has jacket fronts which are embroidered in 
steel and edged with black velvet loops, under which 
shows a narrow white ruffle of mousseline de soic. 

Combining taffeta silk with foulard seems an odd freak 
of fancy, but at a recent fashionable opening a gown that 
excited no end of attention was of china blue and white 
foulard, the waist trimmed with square collar and jacket 
fronts of plaid taffeta. Strangely enough, the effect was 
«ood and not glaring, as might seem from the description; 
‘mit the combination is not one to be attempted rashly. 


MOIRE SILKS AND SILK POPLINS. 


Moiré has been so much used during the past year that 
we are tired of it; but so exquisite are some of the pat- 
terns this season, both in silk and poplin, that the smartest 
dressmakers are using the material. In a yellow and 
white check with a black line an exquisite gown has just 
been made. The skirt, measuring four yards and a half, is 
trimmed with bands of narrow black velvet ribbon, which 
are put on in clusters, but do not extend all around the 
skirt. The waist, which is a short basque at the back, is 
trimmed around the skirts with narrow black velvet, and 
the fronts are also. trimmed to correspond, while around 
the fronts are short loops of the velvet. There is a full 
vest of yellow satin covered with lace, caught down with 
black rosettes in a charmingly graceful manner. This 
gown is one of the smartest models of the season. 


PRINCESSE GOWNS AND POLONAISES. 


Princesse gowns and the old polonaise—that garment 
tbat can be so hideous — are among the new fashions. 
As yet evening gowns and heavy long coats have been 
the principal exponents, but now they are more fre- 
quently to be seen among the gowns just made up. In 
black and white check, a medium-sized check, is a charm- 
ing gown. The fronts are plain, lap over to one side, 
and there is a broad revers on the overlapping side which 
is faced with black moiré edged with white braid. On 
the small revers there is the same facing and trimming. 
The back is draped a little, but the centre falls full into 
three godets with four rows of shirring just at the top. 
Where the fronts lap over there is a glimpse of an under- 
skirt ruffled and flounced, and at the neck there is a tuck- 
ed linen chemisette. The lines on this costume are charm- 
ing, but require to be very carefully cut and fitted over 
the hips. 

In an evening gown of black net over white satin the 
same idea is seen. Both satin and net fit to perfection 
over the mips. but below flare out so wide as to look as 
though beld out with crinoline. The waist is trimmed 
with tiny folds of white mousseline de soie arranged like 
a bertha and edged with lace, while just in front is a 
triangular piece of lace which falls below the waist-line. 
The sleeves are small shirred puffs edged with narrow 
lace ruffles. Very quaint and picturesque is this gown, 
which is cut quite off the shoulders in 1880 style. 








————EE 
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DINNER OR THEATRE GOWN—MODEL FROM THE MAISON WEILLE, PARIS. 


PARIS TOILETTES. 
\ ADE in white wool is an extremely smart gown which is quite elaborate, 
A shown on the front page. The waist has a bolero of changeable silk with 
deep revers which are embroidered in steel paillettes and appliqués of lace, and a 
satin bow with fancy buckle fastens the fronts together. A plissé of mousseline 
de soie makes a full front to the waist, and the belt is of changeable silk like 
the bolero. A skirt of the sun accordion-pleating hangs very gracefully, and 
the parasol, of shirred white mousseline de soie, adds to the daintiness of the cos- 
tume. The hat isa straw turban with bunches of hyacinths at the back, trimmed 
with taffeta ribbon, and a bunch of white plumes and an aigrette at the left side. 

A charmingly dainty gown for small dinners, theatre, or reception wear is made 
with the body of the waist of black tulle embroidered with écru lace appliqué 
and black paillettes. Small jacket fronts with revers are of Nile-green taffeta 
glacé, and epaulettes over the sleeves are of the same silk. All around the silk is 
a narrow band of Malines lace, and a bow of black satin fastens the jacket fronts. 
A belt of black satin with soft bow makes a pretty finish to the waist. The 
sleeves, without lining, are of Malines lace, shirred the entire length, and finished 
at the wrist with double ruffles; the upper part of the waist is also without lin- 
ing, giving the effect of a transparent yoke. The skirt is of accordion-pleated 
Nile-green taffeta. 

Nets and gauzes are greatly in favor for evening gowns. One smart gown is of 
white gauze embroidered elaborately in black spangles, and made up over pale 
rose-pink taffeta. The waist is extremely graceful, with draped effect of the 
gauze, and a high girdle of velvet. Sprays of violets are put on the left shoul- 
der and extend down on the skirt. The sleeves are double ruffles of pink mousse- 
line de soie, and folds of mousseline are put inside the upper part of the waist. 


THE SERVANTS IN ENTERTAINING. 
§ ey? hostess is much to be congratulated who has her domestic management 
so well ordered and her servants so well trained that in the giving of any 
of the large or smal! functions of modern entertaining, such as teas, dinners, 
luncheons, etc., there is little worry or trouble for any one concerned. 

Varying much, however, are the responsibilities of different hostesses in dif- 
ferent conditions of living. It is very easy for those lucky ladies of fortune to 
entertain who, having large incomes and living where every facility is at hand, are 
able to summon from downtown or around the corner the head of a noted catering 
establishment, and into his competent hands to put the entire charge of whatever 
function they may be pleased to give, mentioning only the amount of money 
that is to be allowed per head, the number of guests, and the date and bour that 
the affiic is to take place. This leaves them with no other care except to choose 
from the various menus that are submitted for criticism the one that seems best 
suited to the demands of the particular entertainment to be given. A hostess of 
this order may well rest content in her entertaining, and be calm of mien and 
unruffied of demeanor, for she knows that the two great essentials for the func- 
tion’s success are guaranteed, for where the good reputation of the caterer is at 
stake it is well worth his while to take pains that the cooking and service be 
the best possible. But quite another matter from this comfortable way of show- 
ing Lospitality, where the hostess has little more to do with the affairs prepara- 
tion than one of her guests, is the entertaining of ordinary life which may be 





undertaken in a place too remote from a centre for a caterer to send his employees, 
or when the servants are only dimly acquainted with the duties that devolve on 
them, or even in the large cities and towns by a hostess who has but a modest in- 
come and ménage, yet naturally desires to return her social obligations in a way 
that is in accord with the fashionable hospitality shown her by her more ambitious 
neighbors. In all conditions of life, whatever may be the limitations of her house- 
hold, one of the most important of the duties that devolve on its mistress is to 
entertain, and to do so as decorously and pleasantly as possible. 

Fortunately, in these days of good cook-books, modern conveniences, and easily 
procured directions for properly training servants, much is made easy for a hostess, 
even if her means are small, her servants few, and her household effects unpre- 
tentious. No one need feel discouraged about showing hospitality when a lady 
may with perfect propriety invite several hundred of her friends to her home in the 
afternoon to partake of only a well-made cup of tea and a dainty sandwich. And 
with a little trouble and thought bestowed on its preparation, a dinner or lunch- 
eon that is entirely cooked in the home kitchen by an orc a good plain cook and 
served by one maid may be made quite as enjoyable an occasion for the guests as a 
more elaborate repast given with a caterer’s help. 

But although a skilled chef need not be ann or costly and rare viands pro- 
vided in order to make an entertainment. go off successfully, it is necessary for the 
proper conduct of such an affair that she who is at the helm should understand her 
business thoroughly and make a careful study of the art of entertaining, so that she 
may tactfully and gracefully fill the obligations of her position, and correctly train 
her servants that, however modest her entertainments may be, they will bear the 
stamp of refinement, and the food or service be the best of its kind. 

Such a mistress will never attempt more than she is confident she can successfully 
carry out, and while her friends may be able to show her lavish hospitality, she will 
not try or — to return her social debts to them in a similar and equally gor- 
geous way. If she has to draw her purse-strings tightly, she will strive to give her 
entertaining the charm of individuality, and show that it is the result of careful 
thought and artistic, clever planning. 

At her unpretentious little repasts whatever is cooked will be as well done as it 
can be, but nothing will be ventured on in the culinary line that is beyond the pow- 
ers of the cook and facilities of the home kitchen, and no experiments will be made 
for an entertainment whose success has not been already thoroughly tested at the 
family meals. In the same way, where only one or two servants must serve the 
fare, no more guests will be invited than the waitress can easily attend to, and no 
unusual kind of service be attempted, but the ordinary routine of the family meals as 
nearly as possible be followed, so that there will be no slips. When the daily living 
is always properly carried on, with just as much attention given to the cooking and 
service of the fare that only two may partake of at the family board as when a dozen 
guests are present, it will be a very simple matter to have a course added bere and 
there and a little more service given for the extra number of people. 

The wise mistress will always take it for granted that nothing can go wrong in 
her entertaining, and will not beforehand worry her servants with fears and warnings 
that will make them so nervous that they will be poorly fitted to go through with 
their duties, and being in constant dread of mishaps they will be very likely to make 
a mistake. She will inspire them with confidence in their ability to do what is re- 
quired of them correctly if they follow her careful directions, and consult, when in 
any doubt, the little written schedule that will be in the pantry and kitchen for the 
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order of courses, the wines, appointments, etc. Then, being 
a lady of good breeding and a hostess who understands 
how to fill her position in whatever function she under- 
takes, she will be tranquil and gracious, never noticing, 
even by her manner, any slight mistakes which her un- 
skilled employees may make, or with a few easy, pleasant 
words to her guests, passing over any too flagrant breach 
of form that may occur to let go by unnoticed. Later, 
when the entertainment is over, she will encourage those 
who have done their best in her service by judicious 
praise, for here praise does much good, as it makes the 
servants more ready and confident for future entertaining, 
while any criticism she will give as a suggestion rather 
than as a scolding. 

Thus will a hostess have her battery well stored, and 
will find that on each occasion she will have less to su- 
pervise and correct in her servants, and more and more 
easy will become the habit of showing hospitality, so that 
instead of being dreaded by the heads of the household 
and servants alike, it will be looked forward to as one of the 
pleasantest parts of their home life by the entertainers, and 
undertaken by the servitors as a natural and simple part of 
their regular work. And now let us consider what are 
the duties, besides those of the mistress, of the especial 
factors in entertaining 

First, that important 
personage the cook must 
be considered, and for 
her everything should be 
made as easy and con 
venient as possible, and 
plenty of time and mate- 
rials and cooking utensils 
given her for what she 
has to do. On the day 
of the entertainment the 
kitchen stove or range 
should be in excellent 
condition, all the pots, 
pans, etc., at hand, and 
all the provisions early in 
the house, that there may 
be no worry or hurry at 
the last minute. The 
mistress will give her or 
ders and directions clear 
ly, minutely, and definite 
ly, and then make no 
further suggestions or al 
terations, or interrupt the 
cook during her work; if 
she attends to the season 
ing, salad - dressing, etc., 
herself, she will go into 
the kitchen to do what is 
required at the right time, 
being quiet and consid- 
erate of those working 
there. If necessary, one 
of the other maids will 
assist the cook, following 
her directions exactly, 
and then, having no more 
to do than she can suc- 
cessfully accomplish, this 
ruler of the lower region 
of the house will have 
everything in readiness 
on time, so that there may 
be no delay after the 
guests arrive or between 
courses owing to one of 
the dishes not being quite 
ready, and nothing will 
be cooked so long ahead 
of time that it will be 
partly spoiled by having 
been kept in the oven. 
When the carving is done 
in the kitchen, the cook 
will allow time for this 
between the courses, and 
a quiet order of signals 
will be arranged between 
her and the waitress, that 
there may be no delay or 
trouble in the butler’s 
pantry because of misun 
derstandings between the two, and no loud word must be 
spoken by either of them, lest it should be heard in the 
dining-room. 

In the dining-room and pantry the waitress will also 
early begin her preparations of sorting the linen, polishing 
the silver and glass and china that are to be used, arran- 
ging the plates and dishes on the side table, setting the 
table, and finally arranging in the butler’s pantry the 
wines, bread, butter, etc., that all may be in readiness 
when the meal is announced, and everything also made 
convenient for the disposal of the soiled dishes after they 
are taken from the table. 

Before the guests arrive, this maid, clad in proper cos- 
tume, will be ready to open the front door, and another 
maid will be in the hall or ladies’ dressing-room to give 
any assistance necessary in removing wraps, etc., having 
at hand a work-basket in case she may be called on to 
mend a torn balayeuse or do anything else in the same 
line. 

Whatever the meal, whether luncheon, dinner, or break- 
fast, the requirements of the service are much the same. 
Having informed her mistress and the guests that the 
repast is served, the waitress returns to the dining-room 
and stands quietly behind the chair of the hostess until 
all have taken their places at the table, when her duties 
begin. 

Always to the lady sitting at the right of the host, or, 
where no gentlemen are present, at the right of the host- 
ess, everything is passed first, either on a salver which is 
covered with a doily or resting on a napkin in the left 
hand of the waitress. All the dishes that require carv- 
ing are cut into the requisite number of portions of prop- 
er size in the kitchen or in the pantry or on a side table 
by the waitress, for in entertaining everything should 
be passed, and nothing carved or served on the table. 
The dishes are passed at the left, while those that do 
not admit of choice, such as individual dishes, are set 
on the table before each person from the right, and 
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soiled plates are removed after the course is finished"from 
the right, but the wine and water are usually poured 
from the left. The wine is in bottles with a napkin 
neatly pinned around it, and the water is poured from 
a glass or silver pitcher that stands on a side table. As 
a course is finished the plates are removed, beginning 
always with the plate of the guest of honor, and place 
plates put down in their stead, and when the three forks 
or knives that were at each cover at the meal's begin- 
ning have been used, the necessary fork or knife is put 
at each person’s place immediately before the course for 
which it is necessary is passed. The courses follow each 
other with short intermissions until all the substantial 
courses are over, when the table is cleared, and the des- 
sert is brought on. During the meal’s service an assistant 
waitress may be in the pantry to hand to the chief wait- 
ress all the dishes as they come from the kitchen, and to 
take the soiled dishes from her, so that she may never 
need to leave the dining-room, or this second maid may 
pass the side-dishes, vegetables, etc., pour the water, and 
do any other waiting necessary, always leaving the re- 
sponsible work to the head waitress, each of the two 
clearly understanding, however, before the meal begins 
what her part of the service is, so that during its progress 
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there may be no confusion or delay. When this arrange- 
ment is well carried out, it greatly expedites the service. 

As has been said, the various kinds of repast are 
served in much the same way, but occasional variations 
are seen, as when at a small entertainment every dish 
is passed first to the hostess before the lady of honor, 
or where everything is passed to all the ladies present 
before the gentlemen are served; but such an order of 
serving would be difficult and impracticable at any 
large function, where the usual order is to pass every- 
thing to the guest of honor first, and then directly around 
the table. In such functions as days, teas, etc., the ser- 
vants’ duties should be well understood by them, and they 
are well defined. 

At the entrance-door there should always stand a maid 
or man with silver tray in hand to take the cards of the 
callers as they enter, and to open the door for them at 
their departure. Another maid—or where there are but 
few callers the same one—should attend to the cups, etc., 
on the tea table, which is usually spread in the drawing- 
room, removing those that are soiled, bringing in fresh 
ones, and seeing that the plates of sandwiches or cake are 
kept replenished. All this she must do unobtrusively 
and quietly, always walking behind the chairs of the peo- 
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ple present, and never answering except in a whisper 
when addressed by her mistress. 

Also to the casual caller should a servant be most defer- 
ential and courteous, receiving the card given on a salver, 
then quietly ushering the way into the drawing-room, 
and returning, after having taken the card to the person 
asked for, with some polite message, such as ‘‘ Mrs. A. will 
see you immediately,” etc. 

When a guest drops in informally and unexpectedly to 
the ordinary fare of the house the waitress should know 
what is expected of her. At the cover of the stranger 
should always be a fresh napkin, and if the guest be a 
lady, her place set at the right of the host, and all the 
dishes passed first to her. Ifa gentleman, he will sit at 
the right of the hostess, and after the ladies have been 
served, everything will be passed to him first before the 
gentlemen of the family. 

By means of such well-bred observances from the do- 
mestics all who enter a house will be given an agreeable 
impression of the household, and feel assured of a plea- 
sant reception, for the were and respectfulness of 
their servitors will rightly indicate the hospitable spirit 
and good-breeding of the host and hostess. 

ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


TEA JACKETS 
AND GOWNS. 


os jacket is the name 
given to a most 
dressy little garment to 
be worn at home. A 
model illustrated on page 
309 is of transparent ma- 
terial, made apparently 
loose, but really with a 
tight lining, which is 
carefully fitted. That 
shown is of sheer India 
silk, with an under-waist 
of lace over silk, and is 
worn with a black satin 
skirt trimmed with jet. 

Another pattern has the 
fitted under-waist of pink 
silk ending in a wide gir- 
dle of apple green. The 
yoke, sleeves, crenellated 
collar, and draped _revers 
are of pink velvet. White 
chiffon frills are at neck 
and wrists, and form a ja- 
bot. An accordion-pleated 
jacket of point d’esprit 
falls from yoke to below 
the waist, where it endsina 
band of green satin ribbon. 

A tea gown is made 
princesse fashion of plissé 
pink surah, belted at the 
waist with the same ma- 
terial and a strass clasp. 
Triple scarf in front of 
chiffon plissé. A cape is 
of shirred white chiffon, 
trimmed with lace and 
sable fur. Collar to 
match, with very high 
tulle ruff inside. Sleeves 
of surah, the upper part 
draped with chiffon, and 
a long trained over-dress 
of chiffon, edged with fur 
and a double ruffle of chif- 
fon and lace. All the fur 
has a heading of steel 
spangles on white tulle. 

Another jacket is finely 
pleated, and belted with 
green satin ribbon. The 
material used is satin an- 
tique in shaded opalescent 
colors. Sleeves and front 
drapery of white chiffon, 
both trimmed with very 
deep écru lace, as is the 
bottom of jacket, 


COMFORTING 

THOUGHTS. 
.. hol he could but re- 

turn!” we say. 
‘There was so much I did 
not do that I might have 
done! So much I could 
have said that now he can 
never know!” 

Wait! When those we 
love go, not to return, we 
cannot know where they 
are nor what manner of life is theirs. But some things 
we do know, and if we remember and think about them 
they may help us to know more. 

We know that as we grow in spiritual life our higher, 
better feelings and emotions endure and grow greater, 
while the lower drop away, like the lower leaves of a 
plant when the plant has no more use for them. 

We know that through whatever changes this spiritual 
life passes, the highest feeling in it—love—must grow. purer 
and stronger as this life progresses. 

And since we believe in an unending life, it seems to fol- 
low that we shall grow more loving aud wise with each as- 
cent to a still higher state, more quick to perceive the 
loving, longing thoughts in the hearts of others toward us, 

We cannot think of our dead, who have ascended to a 
higher state of the same spiritual life, as more ignorant 
than we are. They are no longer bound by our human 
limitations, and they are wiser, more loving, because of 
their higher place. They are quicker to perceive and re- 
spond to our loving, yearning thoughts—the thoughts that 
flood our spirits and fill our eyes as we remember them. 

Take comfort! They loved us. They do not forget. 
They know all the love we did not speak, and of which 
our hearts are full—now! 
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LVB WOMEN 
SECLVBWORK 


WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUBS 


N a recent printed interview Miss Grace Dodge, speak- 

ing on the subject with which her name is indissolu- 
bly connected, that of working-girls’ clubs, voiced the 
wish that still more of these valuable organizations may 
be founded, deprecating at the same time the fact that 
women nowadays want to be energetic usually on some 
new lines rather than forward and enlarge work whose 
usefulness has been demonstrated, 

That the wide and deep beneficence of working-girls’ 
clubs cannot be easily surpassed by any new form of so- 
cial effort is not to be doubted. hey are the ideal of all 
women's clubs, disseminating among their members the 
very essence of club spirit—reciprocal helpfulness. Miss 
Dodge, with rare sagacity and the highest womanliness, 
struck that chord thirteen years ago, when she founded 
the first of these clubs in New York, out of which was 
destined to spring a powerful association with many 
stretching arms, and it has never ceased to vibrate. ‘‘I 
am your friend and you are mine; let us help each other,” 
is the embodying and underlying principle of every one 
of them 

The public does not, all of it, understand that these clubs 
are, first of all, social ones. There is not the slightest 
question of charity about them. There are regular dues, 
obligations, and privileges; their interests are divided 
among social, literary, and philanthropic pursuits; and 
they develop and uplift their members, just as any other 
woman's club does, by the stimulus of contact and mu- 
tual effort and the widening of the horizon of their lives. 
lhey are not, however, as a rule, self-founding, and it is 
here that the more experienced club woman may lend her 
helping hand. It should be the pride of every one of the 
day clubs throughout the country that it had started or 
assisted to grow, in its community, an evening club of the 
sisters whose leisure only comes with the going down of 
the sun. 


CLUB PLAN FOR COURSE ON 
ECONOMICS 


HOUSEHOLD 


November.—1. Lecture: ‘‘ Life history of Bacteria.” 2. 
‘Fresh Air and Ventilation in the Home.” 

December.—1. Paper on *‘ Home Patriotism.” Discus- 
sion. 2. Paper on ** Location, Soil, and Proper Surround- 
ings fora Home.” Paper on ** Cellars.” 

January.—1. Extracts from Mattieu Williams’s Chem- 
istry of Cooking, and Experiments of Boiling Water. Pa- 
pers on “Co-operative Housekeeping” aud ** Domestic 
Science.” 2. Paper on ‘* Nutritive Value and Digestibil- 
ity of Various Meats.” Second paper on ‘‘ Canned Meats 
and Soup.” 

Febi “uary _ 1 
Decoration.” 2 
diagrams 


March.—1 


Lecture: ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of Home 
“ How to Select Meats,” illustrated by 


‘*A Lenten Diet.” 2. ‘ Oysters and Oyster- 


Culture.” ‘* Soups.’ 
April,—1. Eggs and Chicken-Culture.” 2. ‘‘The 
Household Service Question.” Two talks. Discussion. 


Besides this schedule, the club had four special meet- 
ings, with addresses by specialists on ‘‘ Home Sanitation,” 

Bacteria as Friends and Foes,” ‘‘Home Hints Worth 
Knowing,” and ‘‘ Dress,” illustrated by costumes. 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, of Saratoga and New 
York, has just taken the presidency of the Woman's 
Greater Saratoga Association, the term of office of its 
former president, Miss Anna M. Jones, having expired. 
Among woman's clubs this association stands unique. It 
is a crystallization of the village improvement, historical, 
patriotic, literary, even the domestic science, elements in 
one society. Formed at a moment when that incompara- 
ble spa among the head-waters of the Hudson needed the 
support of high-minded men and women to preserve it 
from the destructive inroads of license and dissipation, 
the association has stood from the first for all that en- 
nobles and uplifts. This Greater Saratoga club means al- 
truism of the purest sort, though it may not sound so. 
To preserve a nation’s health resort, and continue it a 
summer home for thousands seeking mental as well as 
physical refreshment, is to benefit one’s kind. The mem- 
bership of the association is by no means confined to the 
village, and its strength may be estimated from the fact 
that 1600 were enrolled the first year. Its aim is to pre- 
serve and improve Saratoga in every way, and to offer its 
thronging guests every summer all possible comfort and 
elevating enjoyment. Under Mrs. Walworth’s guidance 
this aim can only be accentuated. The plans for the com- 
ing season include first the Arbor-day celebration, which 
has come to be a settled and distinctive féte under this as- 
sociation; then for June a bicycle parade and ball at ore 
of the hotels; for July a golf tournament, with a dance 
as a finish: in August a colonial costume ball, and in the 
autumn, with the superb floral féte that Saratoga has 
thrice distinguished itself in producing, there will be a 
harvest festival. As the Fourth of July comes on Sun- 
day, the day's celebration will probably be confined to a 
patriotic religious service in Convention Hall. 


The Shakespeare Clul) of Cambridge, Massachusetts, a 
mixed club, enjoys the great privilege of having for its 
president that distinguished Shakespearian scholar Dr. 
Villiam J. Rolfe. At a recent club night the play of 
Much Ado About Nothing was read, and Miss Mary E. Wil- 
kins was the guest of the evening 


The hospitality of the Woman's Club of New Orleans, 
whose gracious president is Mrs. Sumter Wilson Marks, 
has long been famous. This club was one of the first to 
recognize the privilege which a flourishing club enjoys in 
the bestowal of its approval, and it has beautifully em- 
ployed this privilege in the recognition of distinctive 
achievements by women, by offering them, as occasion 
suggested, a public reception. Two women who have 
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within the past month been thus honored at its hands are 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, the author, and Miss Georgia 
Cayvan, the actress. 


Just as the Ladies’ Club of New York is admitting its 
inability to carry on its organization, the well-known 
Acorn Club of Philadelphia is preparing to enlarge and 
increase its usefulness. This famous club of the Quaker 
City, a purely social one, conducted exactly on the lines 
of men’s clubs, with a Board of Governors as such have, 
is stretching out for a club-house of its own. Its pres- 
ent rented home, commodious and handsome as it is, is 
insufficient for its needs, and it will soon house itself un- 
der a larger and more imposing habitat, to which it will 
hold the deed. It is a little odd that Philadelphia, which 
New York delights to consider slow and unprogressive, 
has been able to meet and outstrip its supposedly radical 
scoffer on such a significant point as this. The Acorn 
Club represents a very conservative element of Philadel- 
phia social life, yet is a more thorough club home to 
its members than is any New York social club, New 
York, indeed, does not count a club just like the Acorn— 
not one ladies’ club of.this city quite touching its exclu- 
sive freedom. It was started originally in a suite of 
rooms by a company of young women under the chaper- 
onage of the late lamented Mrs. Thomas Biddle, and its 
growth and capacity for comfort have surpassed the most 
sanguine ideas of its founders. Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson 
is the president. 


Cantabrigia, the well-known woman’s club of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, is an eager aspirant for a club- 
house of its own. It set aside, not long ago, the sum of 
$1000 from its savings as the nucleus of a building fund, 
which amount was largely augmented by a recent enter- 
tainment under its auspices at a Boston theatre. Colonel 
T. W. Higginson, of cherished reputation to Bazak read- 
ers, is one of the ‘‘ godfathers ” to Cantabrigia. 


The badge of the Philadelphia Woman’s Health Protec- 
tive Association is a silver broom pinning on two ends of 
scarlet and gray ribbons. It is thus explained by a mem- 
ber, ‘‘ The scarlet means danger; the gray, dust; and the 
broom—that is what we mean to do.” 


A number of women’s clubs are now considering the 
question of taking action to suppress bird-wearing, and, as 
a sequence, bird-killing for millinery purposes. A recent 
pamphlet sent out by the Smithsonian Institution calls 
attention to the extermination of many species and the 
growing rarity of others, due entirely to the insatiate de- 
mands of fashion for the plumage of birds. The Chicago 
Woman's Club has taken up the matter—a statement that 
means much, for what that club undertakes it is apt to 
carry through. The original and practical action of the 
Civitas Club of Brooklyn, New York, also noted for its 
successful energy, has already been reported in the Bazar. 
This is an exhibition of smart millinery without birds, de- 
signed as an object-lesson. But it is not the creating of a 
sentiment, but legislation, which will finally remove the 
evil. Women’s clubs cau help bring the right pressure to 
bear to secure that. 


A “ Conversation Club” which exists in a Hudson Riv- 
er town has bridged the winter dulness of village life for 
eight young women. Twice a month, at the different 
homes in turn, the club meets. Realizing that talk is 
freest around a feasting-board, the sessions of the club 
tuke place in the dining-room, through the courses of a 
simple and dainty luncheon. It remains with the host- 
esses in turn to assign a topic, which each does at the 
meeting previous to the one she entertains, and during 
the interim the members read up and think over points 
upon which they may descant. As the object of the club 
is more to cultivate easy comment on current topics than 
to accumulate much serious information, the talk is not 
didactic nor in set continuance, but leaps from one subject 
to another and back again as the thoughts rise aud call 
for expression. 


The devotion to things American of the New York City 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution is 
emphasized in its latest doing. To encourage and dis- 
tribute knowledge of American affairs in its own circle, 
it has established a competitive examination in American 
history, open only to its members. The woman who is 
successful in this test secures the privilege to take for two 

ears the highest course in American history in either 
3urnard or Radcliffe College. 


The report of the Second Annual Congress, held last No- 
vember in Buffalo, of the New York State Federation, has 
been issued in book form, compiled by Mrs. J. C. Croly 
and Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft. It is very full, containing all 
the speeches. Copies may be had by federated clubs for 
twevty cents, and by others for forty cents, by applying 
to the federation corresponding secretary, Mrs. F. J. 
Tanner, Groton, New York. 


One of the newest of the State federations is that which 
brings the women’s clubs of Georgia into helpful consoli- 
dation. Founded only last September, it has in these few 
months developed a most promising activity, a condition 
which is largely due to the energy of its president, Mrs. 
W. B. Lowe. Mrs. Lowe had just demonstrated her or- 
ganizing ability in the brilliant Atlanta Woman's Club, 
then barely a year old. In the founding of this club she 
had taken the initiative, and its records now, after a year’s 
time, show a membership of over one hundred, while it 
is working hand in hand with some twenty other clubs 
in the State Federation. She was still in office as its 
first president when the State organization unanimously 
made her its choice for a similar office. Mrs. Lowe is an 
admirable presiding officer, and gifted with the tact and 
judgment that are needed in the responsible position 
which she holds. 

Upon Mrs. John King Ottley, of the Atlanta Woman’s 
Club, the presidential mantle of Mrs. Lowe has most suit- 
ably fallen. Under Mrs. Ottley’s leadership the club has 
held its high position and splendidly carried forward its 
work, which for the present lies along civic and phil- 
anthropic lines. The pictures of these two representa- 
tive Georgia women are given on another page of the 
Bazar. 

MarGaret Hamitton WELCH. 
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VIRGINIA HOME LIFE OF TO-DAY. 


“ ID ICHMOND is not like it used to be,” snid one of the 

old-time Virginia ladies. ‘1 hear the young girls 
talking of this or that entertainment, and 1 have never 
even heard of the people who are giving it. In my 
time everybody knew everybody else, and who their mo- 
thers and grandmothers were; but it isn’t so now.” 

Yet, in spige of her complaint, to the Northerner who 
has never known those old days there is much of romance 
and charm still left about the home life of the Virginia of 
to-day. 

Dainty breakfasts or suppers are still sent through the 
Richniond streets from one friend's house to another's on 
trays carried by negro servants. In summer evenings the 
girla go to call without hats, and in evening gowns of or- 
gandy and lace; or one hears their soft voices and bursts 
of laughter from the balconies, where they sit with the 
men about them, and the dimly lighted rooms beyond. 

As in the old times “‘ befoh de wah,” the darky mam- 
mies of this new day enter as closely into the home life as 
of old; their pride and devotion all cling about their 
own special charges, and this devotion is returned with a 
love that places ‘‘mammy” scarcely below the mother 
herself. 

Servants are a vital necessity still in the life of a 
Southerner, however poor. ‘I suppose it would seem 
strange to a Northerner,” wrote one Virginia girl, ** to 
think of us, in our poverty, having five servants in the 
house; but Cousin Mary and her family came rather un 
expectedly to pay us a visit, and it is not a matter of ex- 
travagance, but simply of necessity.” 

But it is perhaps in the Virginia country life that one 
feels most strongly the atmosphere of a romantic past— 
that past when a lady never went for a stroll without her 
maid to help her over the puddles and open the gates for 
her; the past when the men were courtly and grandilo- 
quent, and when duels were fought and people died for 
love. 

The whippoorwills still sing in the lonely woods at 
night, the sun shines as warmly as ever on the red roads 
and the darky cabins, and the old Virginia mansions are 
still stately and noble, though the paint may be disap- 
pearing and the plaster dropping from the stuccoed Gre- 
cian pillars, but those old days when pleasure and amuse- 
ment were the aim of life have gone, never to return. 

Yet though the ~~ of luxury and open - handed op- 
ulence are past, the Virginia spirit of hospitality is as 
strongasever. Whether there is plenty or poverty, what- 
ever they have belongs to their friends. 

There are few pleasanter experiences than to be a guest 
in one of these old-time Virginia houses. There is a feel- 
ing of rest and leisure about it, however busy a life the 
hosts may be living. 

Very early in the morning the visitor may, if she is 
awake at that time, hear a soft sound of brushing, of 
whispering, and of laughter out in the hall. The darkies 
are already astir, sweeping and dusting. 

Later on, one of the maids comes in tu open the shutters, 
bring fresh water, and, if it is a cool morning, light a fire 
on the hearth. ‘* Mawnin’, miss,” she says, with cheerful 
greeting. “ How you find yo'se’f dis mawnin’?” There 
is a feeling of kindliness in her greeting, and she seems 
to take pleasure in doing what she can about the room. 

After she has gone the visitor lies there for a while in 
the high-post bed, with its testered top, wrapped in a plea 
sant sense of leisurely comfort, while the fire crackles, and 
the pot that has been set beside its flames begins to sing. 
Not too long must she lie there, however, for there are 
family prayers before breakfast. 

The breakfast itself is a substantial affair, with hot 
breads of various kinds, which are regarded as far more 
indispensable than the meats; there are the fluffy rolls, 
little beaten biscuits, hot loaf-bread, and a steaming dish 
of batter-bread. 

After this meal is finished the — are perhaps wash 
ed up by the ladies, and the quaintly shaped old silver 
with its monogram or crest is carefully put away. 

Then generally the mistress disappears in the pantry 
to ‘‘keep house”—that is, to give out the meal and other 
things for the day, or to look at the produce the darkies 
have brought from the country round to sell to her—chick- 
ens at ninepence apiece, hams, butter, and vegetables. 

When the men visitors have gone off to smoke, to look 
over the guns and clean them for the evening’s hunting, 
or maybe have started off on some early fishing expedi- 
tion, the girls gather upon a shady piazza to sew and 
gossip. It is here, too, that the mammies collect, sitting 
on the edge of the porch to enjoy the conversation, and 
keeping meanwhile a vigilant eye upon their little charges 
at play upon the grass near by. 

The children and the younger girls wear sun-bonnets 
of white lined with pink that cast a soft glow over their 
faces. One of the duties of the mammies is to see that 
their charges keep their bonnets on; they must run no 
risk of tanning or of freckles. 

‘Your children are so pretty,” said a Northerner to 
a Virginia mother. ‘‘I wonder if they will be beauties 
when they grow up?” 

** Why, of course!” answered the mother. 
they are brought up for.” 
the scheme of Southern life. 

Meals are distinctly movable feasts. If they are an 
hour or so late it does not really make much difference. 
Sometimes they are timed by the down or up trains, and 
if the trains are late, 80 are the meals. Sometimes they 
just seem to happen. 

**Do tell me what time it is,” said a lady who had rid- 
den over toa certain house from a neighboring plantation. 
** All our clocks have run down, and I haven't known 
what time it was since day before yesterday.” 

But pleasant as are the days, it is the evenings that are 
the most perfect times. It may be that supper is served 
out-of-doors, with the stars overhead, the wind stieving the 
old locust-trees, and the darkies running backward and 
forward from the out-kitchen, carrying plates of hot grid- 
dle-cakes. 

Later on the girls wander about through the moonlight 
in their light gowns, their arms about each other's waists, 
or, accompanied by the men, they stray off across the 
lawn. Perhaps they sit on the old broken stone steps, 


“Tt is what 
Beauty counts for so much in 


while the whippoorwills sing louder and louder over in 
the darkening grove, and the air seems vibrant with all 
the glamour and romance of Southern life. 

At one house, where the master has successfully re- 
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trieved the fortunes ruined in the war, it is no unusual 
thing to have as many as twenty or twenty-five visitors 
staying in the house at once. Everything is placed at 
their disposal. A Northerner might doubt the success of 
this arrangement when all the pleasure-horses are knocked 
up and the mistress has nothing left to drive but a pair 
of mules, but this doubt never seems to have occurred to 
the hospitable Virginian. 

Of course all this is only one side of the Virginia of to- 
day. There is the other side of hard work, of anxiety, 
and lack of the luxuries and many of the comforts of life. 

After the war, when life had to be taken up on new 
lines, it seemed to be the women who stepped to the front. 

They did so many things—they who had never been 
obliged to lift a finger in serving themselves, In many 
places the entire charge of the plantation fell upon their 
shoulders. They appear to be wonderfully successful in 
this work, taking pride in keeping things up to the old 
standard. Many of them seem to have a strange feeling 
toward their land—a feeling that it is the reality, and 
that they are only the passing and visionary shapes who 
are to guard it for a time, and then to resign it to the 
charge of the next possessor. 

It seemed only a voicing of this feeling when one 
of these women told of riding upon an autumn day 
through the depths of one of her outlying woods where 
she had never been before. There, breaking her way 
through low-hanging boughs in her search for a cross-cut, 
she came upon a square slab of granite on which was 
carved, ‘‘Remove not the ancient landmarks that thy 
fathers have left thee.” 

This care of the plantations has not always been forced 
upon the women because there are no men in the family 
to take it up, but sometimes simply because the men seem- 
ed to lose, with their cause, all their energy and ambition. 

One woman who had taken up literature, and so suc- 
cessfully that she had lifted the mortgage from her home, 
bought mules, and set the plantation in working order 
again, said, ‘‘ When I was a child I used to think that the 
entire duty of a man was to sit on a fence and whistle.” 

Many of the Southern women stand among the ranks of 
our best American writers, but there are countiess others 
who are never heard of and yet who are turning their 
gifts in that line to practical use. ** Oh yes, we all write,” 
said one of them. ‘I don’t suppose there is a woman in 
the county who has not at least a pair of curtains that she 
has bought by her literary efforts.” 

Some of the women have taken up teaching; some sew; 
one has made almost a fortune by supplying one or two 
of the large New York groceries with home-made pre- 
serves, There is nothing they scorn to turn their hands 
to, and yet however they may have been forced to battle 
with the world, they never seem to become hardened, nor 
to lose that gracious femininity that seems peculiarly the 
heritage of Southern women. 

The older generation of ladies in the South seem to be 
living their lives far. more in the past than in the present. 
The war is still to them a thing of to-day. They keep up 
the old customs and traditiéns, and perhaps it is largely to 
their influence that the new generation owes its gentle 
charm. 

Almost all the old Virginia mansions are haunted; it 
may be they are haunted less by ghosts than by memories 
of the past. If it is by spirits, they are not terrifying ones; 
they are kindly and courteous ghosts, drawn to their old 
time haunts by the unchanging love of home. They wan- 
der through the twilight still dressed in old-time satins and 
brocades, or one hears of strangers seeing them seated 
among the family circle, and listening with unghostly in- 
terest to the gossip that concerns the descendants of their 
old neighbors. 

If those spirits really could return, would they grieve 
over the departed glories of the ante bellum days? Might 
they not find the charm and romance of Virginia even 
greater now than then?—a charm like that of some old 
gown that has been laid away with rose leaves, and 
breathes out a fragrance that it lacked when new: and 
the rose leaves that give their perfume to the Virginia of 
to-day were gathered from the flower of what was per- 
haps a too luxurious past. KATHARINE PYLE. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WooD 
XV.—VARIATION OF RULES 


MOTHER may, unaided, decide upon the quality of 
£\ the material furnished to the body of the child. ‘She 
may be entirely competent to judge of the relative val 
ues of the food and air which her children receive, but 
medical skill alone can determine if this material is prop 
erly appropriated by the various organs of the body 
Malnutrition, which usually precedes and inevitably in 
vites disease, is frequently unsuspected until actual acute 
illness demonstrates its existence. Diminished respiratory 
power likewise precedes, sometimes for years, any recog 
nized manifestation of chronic lung trouble. The degree 
to which the respiratory power of the individual child 
varies from the normal cannot be measured except by pro- 
fessional skill; but a physician can, in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred, select by physical examination, 
months or even years before the manifestation of any active 
lung trouble, the people who are most likely to be attack- 
ed by pulmonary disease. Leaving this point to be ex- 
plained in detail in another chapter, we wish simply to re 
fer to it in the discussions of childhood; for, with children 
especially, to be forewarned is to be forearmed. With 
them any temporary trouble easily develops into chronic 
disease, while, on the other hand, they are happily more 
responsive to the preventive treatment that would follow 
any first unsatisfactory indications. 


During the second year of life a child is usually dis- 
posed to shorten its day naps. Two naps gradually give 
way to one, and even that one is, with increasing years, 
increasingly difficult to maintain. The careful tactics 
that will induce sleep in that comfortable animal, a well- 
nourished baby, no longer suffice with an older child, who 
often persistently resists the inclination to sleep. It is 
the children of nervous temperament, who really need the 
greatest amount of rest, with whom it is most difficult to 
continue the daily naps after the second and third years. 
The incessant physical and mental activity of the grow- 
ing child puts great strain on all its powers—such strain 
as even the most energetic adult,would be incapable of 
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enduring. If this activity is continued unbroken for the 
twelve or fourteen hours of a child’s day, it cannot but 
become a terrible drain upon the constitution of even the 
most vigorous child. The maintenance of regularity in 
day naps with all children under six years of age is there- 
fore important enough to merit especial effort. 


The best rule at which to aim is of course to follow the 
practice of the first year, and at the regular time for 
sleep, either by day or night, to place the child awake in 
its bed, make it thoroughly comfortable, darken the room, 
and leave it to fall asleep by itself. But as the rule is less 
important than the object for which it was made, if we 
cannot by strictly adhering to it accomplish our purpose, 
we must then adopt such modifications as appear neces- 
sary to induce the child to sleep. An active child can- 
not be snatched from the floor and, after the brief interval 
required for the process of undressing, summarily depos- 
ited in its bed with any certainty that it will not continue its 
play from that point of vantage with as great hilarity as 
ever. Left to itself, the child becomes every minute more 
wide-awake, more nervously active, and less in condition 
for a restful night’s sleep; whereas if it is rubbed or 
bathed, and taken into the arms for a quiet a or sooth- 
ing lullaby, it may afterward be deposited in bed, if not 
asleep, at least so quieted and drowsy that sleep inevita- 
bly results within a few minutes. Ifa child who requires 
an hour to fall asleep by itself will drop off in five min- 
utes if rocked or sung to, it is manifestly better that the 
mother should lose her five minutes of time and the child 
gain its extra hour of sleep. It should always, however, 
be remembered that such aids to sleep are exceptions to 
or modifications of the ideal system, and are made to meet 
the personal idiosyncrasies of the individual child. In 
their adoption we must not lose sight of the general rule 
that it is far better for the average child to fall asleep by 
itself, in the quiet darkness of its own room. 

A continuation of the regular habit of perfect rest once 
during the day, even where sleep cannot be induced, a 
half-hour of absolute relaxation of the muscles and rest 
for the eye, ear, and tongue, is of the — advantage. 
To this habit many older people undoubtedly owe the 
blessing of vigorous health coexisting with the power of 
continued and exhausting brain-work. 





oda ns children who thronged the recent exhibition of sew- 

ing from the schools were more interesting than any 
of the work shown. They were of all classes, but those 
upon whom the eyes lingered Jongest and with most ten- 
derness were the very poor, to whom the fact that they 
had a bit of their work entered was the event of their 
lives. They would point to a grimy button-hole, or to a 
darn or a laborious patch, with a pathetic pride that was 
very touching. There was always a knot of them about 
the table where was displayed the work done by the 
vacation schools, and some of the articles shown there 
were wonderful pieces of skill when one reflected that 
the schools hold sessions only for six weeks in the sum- 
mer. They are situated in those parts of the city where 
the population is densest. Begun, in the first place, for 
the purpose of taking children off the street and giving 
them a little manual training, the schools were so enthu- 
siastically welcomed and so regularly attended that this 
year the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, by whom the schools are conducted, are trying to 
raise funds to increase the number from six to ten. Dur- 
ing each of the three years since the schools have opened 
the teachers have been obliged to turn away children, but 
this year they hope to have enlarged opportunities for 
helping them 


Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, the Southern poet who has 
just died, was a remarkable woman in many ways. The 
daughter of the late Dr. George Junkin, who was the 
founder of Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, and after- 
wards president of Washington University, at Lexington, 
Virginia, she had always lived in an atmosphere of books. 
She was a sister-in-law of General Stonewall Jackson, 
and her husband, Colonel J. T. 8. Preston, a superb type 
of the old-school Southern gentleman, fought in the Con- 
federate army. It was therefore quite natural that many 
of Mrs. Preston's most spirited poems should have been 
written in praise of the ‘‘ Lost Cause.” She was a fine 
classical scholar and a singularly accomplished house- 
keeper, even for Virginia. One of her latest books, a 
volume of sketches of travel composed of material gath- 
ered during a journey taken when she was nearly blind 
and had almost lost her hearing, was yet so just and 
showed such observation as to compel the wonder of all 
who knew the limitations under which it was written. 
Her graceful and often pensive verse was perhaps better 
known at the South than at the North, and had won for 
her the name of ‘‘ The Mimosa of Southern Literature.” 


St. Louis has made a new departure, for this country, in 
building a billiard hall for women. It will include a 
school of instruction for novices, and will probably be 
modelled upon the public billiard parlor for women in Vi- 
enna, which is, so far as known, the only one in the world. 


The reception and private view with which the Society 
of American Artists opened its nineteenth annual exhibi- 
tion was, as usual, a pleasant social gathering, where there 
were so many people that it was almost impossible to get 
even a tolerable view of the pictures. The galleries were 
thronged with artists and their friends, the crowd present- 
ing a singular appearance on account of the variety of 
costume. Some women were in dinner dress, with bare 
shoulders and arms, many more in calling costume or 
demi-toilette, while the majority of the men were in dress 
clothes, a few in frock-coats, and a still smaller number 
in business suits. The pictures, when one could see them, 
compared well with those of former exhibitions, but few 
of them received a fair share of attention. 


Miss Virginia Vaughan, who has been delivering a series 
of Lenten lectures upon ‘‘ The Witness of the Poets,” is 
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uliarly well equipped for her work of literary criti- 
Os i She has ‘shadied Greek and Latin as well as the 
modern languages, has familiarized herself with Sanscrit 
literature in both German and English translation, and has 
read exhaustively upon her chosen subject. 


Hysteria and loss of memory were Miss Ellen Terry's 
chief afflictions in the illuess from which she is now hap- 

ily recovering. Complete rest in a quiet country place 
on been the principal agent in her cure. 


Mrs. Rebecca Kohut, the president of the New York 
branch of the National Council of Jewish Women, has 
recently repeated the paper she read in Washington, before 
the Mothers’ Congress, on ‘‘ The Training of Children in 
Reverence in Jewish Homes,” before the Ladies’ Guild of 
the Manhattan Congregational Church in this city. Mrs. 
Kohut is a woman of striking personality and embodies a 
noble ideal of a typical ‘‘ Mother in Israel.” 


Mrs. Cleveland’s formal introduction to Princeton wo- 
men has been accomplished by a tea given in her honor 
by Mrs. Patton, wife of the president of Princeton Uni- 
versity. No guests from out of town were invited, but 
all the Jeading society women of Princeton were present, 
and the tea was an unusually brilliant affair. 


For perhaps a couple of hundred miles along the Mich- 
igan Central Railroad there prevails, in summer, the pretty 
custom of presenting a flower to each woman travelling 
on either of the two express trains that pass over the road 
every day. The company has expended much time and 
money in beautifying the line of the road and the grounds 
of the stations with shrubs and flowering plants, and these 
have grown and blossomed so plentifully that enough of 
the flowers are cut each day to supply the means for keep- 
ing up the graceful favor. 


Many prominent wer 0, nme were present at the 
tea recently given by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Uni- 
versity Settlement at their home in Delancey Street. Mrs. 
John A. Lowery, Mrs. Edward Spencer Mead, and Mrs. 
James W. Pinchot received, and Mrs. Levi P. Morton and 
Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting were among those who presided 
over the tea tables. 


Hartley House, the industrial settlement recently opened 
on the West Side, will have a free labor bureau, a woman's 
work-room, baths, a kindergarten, and a department for 
teaching home industries. The first of a series of recep- 
tions to be given there was held March 29, and largely 
attended. 


Pleasant as is the Ocean Hunt Country Club of Lake- 
wood, with its convenient stabling arrangements, most 
charming of small club-houses, and all its various out- 
door attractions, it is at the Lakewood Golf Club that 
the golfers generally gather. Perhaps this is because 
the latter is easier of access from the town and hotels, 
perbaps because almost _— one may get put up there 
for a day or longer with little trouble, or perhaps because 
the links is really superior to that of the Country Club. 
There are few natural hazards, but the bunkers are well 
placed, the greens like billiard-boards, and there is always 
the well-known professional, Mr. Norton, at hand to give 
instruction to beginners and have a belpful round with 
those who have grown rusty through lack of practice. 

On every day of the week, except Sunday, the course 
is crowded with players, for even the rain does not deter 
the enthusiasts. The red vests that many of the men 
affect, and the red blouses and coats of the women, 
show up on the level landscape with picturesque con- 
spicuousness, and well indeed do some of these Lake 
wood golfers play! few weeks ago Mrs. H. 
McVickar covered herself with glory, sharing the hon- 
ors of Mrs, E. Robbins Walker, who, as every one familiar 
with Lukewood in the winter season knows, is ove of 
the best players in the place. Miss Sargent of Boston, 
during her stay here, spent most of her time on the links, 
and is still the talk of caddies and golfers on account of 
her remarkable drives and general skilful management of 
her clubs. Mrs, Claflin is of course a player well known 
to fame, while among the stronger sex, besides the present 
champion, Mr. Jasper Lynch, and Dr. Paul Kimball, who 
with Mr. Lynch represented Lakewood at the recent tour- 
nament of the Palmetto Club in Aiken, there are many 
noteworthy golfers both among the winter residents and 
transient visitors. 


What a happy custom it is that one or more of the Lake- 
wood clubs have established, of serving tea in the after- 
noon! Nothing could be more welcome to the newly 
arrived visitor who lands from the train for a holiday in 
the pines than the refreshment he finds awaiting him. As 
he seats himself on one of the comfortable lounging-chairs 
in the rotunda or a sun corridor, and is served by the 
trimmest of maids to a cup of well-brewed tea and a slice 
of thinly cut bread-and-butter, a feeling of peace and 
pleasure in living steals over him, the cares and worry of 
city life seem far away, and very soon the delicious 
spell of the place is upon him. On the other hand, the 
afternoon function is very grateful to the habitué of 
Lakewood. Coming from the links, a spin on the wheel 
around the lake, a drive through the ‘* cathedral,” or a 
stroll through the pines, the quiet half-hour for which 
the tea furnishes an excuse is most acceptable. Of course 
at this time outing costumes predominate. There are 
golf. coats and riding-habits galore, and every second 
woman wears a short skirt. A few of the cottagers are 
apt to drop in, and friends and acquaintances group them- 
selves together for an easy talk before the ante-dinner 
rest, It is amusing to catch snatches of conversation from 
these different groups. On every hand one hears golf 
talk—the new trick of some player, a discussion of a rule, 
or an account of the last run; but there are some who are 
in deep debate over the relative merits of Lakewood and 
Florida air, or their various maladies, and occasionally a 
group of young mothers gather to recite the precoci- 
ties of their several little people, who are usually in evi- 
dence at this hour. Another group is composed of poli- 
ticians, bankers, or railroad magnates, who have come 
here for a breathing space, and to the uninitiated their 
talk of stocks, late issues in business affairs and affairs of 
state, is quite unintelligible. They too share the tranquil 
mood of the place. 
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HOME LIFE AND TRAITS OF CUBAN 
WOMEN 


‘\UBAN women are noted for their beauty, somewhat 
C resembling the Oriental type, with dark, languishing 
eyes, coloriess complexions, small mouths, graceful, round 
ec forms, and exquisitely shaped small hands and feet 
lheir Cinderella-like feet are probably due to the fact that 
Cuban women are not fond of exercise, although in the 
country they saunter around the grounds or take a brisk 
canter on horseback before breakfast. In town they arise 
early, as people usually do in the tropics, before the dew 
is off the grass, and take a turn in the garden or walk 
through the park 

When they go shopping they drive to the stores, but 
seldom alight from their carriages. Obsequious clerks 
hasten to bring out goods for their inspection, while they 
make their selection, glancing indifferently with their big 
black eyes at the passers-by meanwhile, who pass close to 
their equipages owing to the narrow sidewalks and thor 
oughfares. Sometimes ladies prefer to have samples sent 
to their residences, and do their shopping at home with 
still greater ease. In the tropics labor is simplified as 
much as possible, and time is not of much account. All 
social as well as domestic duties are carried out leisurely, 
and the rush and harry of the metropolis are unknown 

lhe popular idea is that Cuban women are indolent, but 
such is not the case, although the torrid zone does impart 
a languid grace to every motion, while the bustling activ 
ity of Northern women is lacking. They find plenty to 
do at home in superintending their servants, attending to 
household duties, and embroidering or doing fine needle- 
work, for Caeban women are skilled in the use of the nee 
die, and of late years in the brush also, Cuba having pro 
duced many celebrated artists. 

Flores de Mayo, Flowers of May, as the May festival to 
the Virgin is called, brings out many pretty maidens. 
Clad in white, wearing long white veils over their dark 
tresses, they repair to the evening service to carry flowers, 
going up to the altar two by two, and extending their 
floral offerings, which are received and placed on the altar 
by the acolytes, 

Cuban girls are carefully shielded from the world, the 
prevailing customs in regard to chaperonage being similar 
to those of the French, as well as other customs. Buta 
closer intercourse with the United States through educa 
tion and travel has modified many of their customs, es 
pecially since so many Cubans have made our country 
their home by adoption 

Fewer marriages of convenience are made in Cuba than 
in France. Cuban women’s hearts sway their heads. 
They are warm-hearted, passionate, and affectionate, while 
their affections centre in their home. As a rule they are 
true and faithful in family relations, and are devoted to 
their husbands and children. The only flaw, perhaps, is 
sometimes an overweening fondness for their offspring, 
which tends to harmful indulgence—harmful because ex- 
cessive—for self-control should be taught every child, and 
wholesome discipline maintained. 

The distinctive charms of Cuban maidens are their soft, 
gentle, and captivating ways, and languid grace. They 
are not as lively and independent as American girls, while 
their training and conventional life tend to render them 
more timid and dependent. 

Mary ELIZABETH SPRINGER. 


FASTER FANCIES. 


‘+ custom of remembering one’s friends at Easter 

time with some souvenir of the day is a pretty fancy, 
but as it is fast becoming more popular, one should not 
lose sight of the fact that it is intended as a greeting rather 
than a gift. The simpler the expression of a delicate 
thought the more perfect the sentiment will be. There 
fore those gifts are always most valued that can be made 
to speak some message or to suggest, if ever so slightly, 
the individuality both of the giver and of the person for 
whom the gift is intended. 

For this reason the most appropriate souvenirs are often 
those that are made at home, and the woman possessed 
of time and ingenuity can devise numberless dainty trifles 
to please the various fancies of her friends, particularly if 
she be able to handle the paint-brush skilfully. If paint- 
ing in water-colors be not one of her accomplishments, 
delicate embroidery is the best substitute in the matter of 
ornamentation. 

Though the white lily is considered the particular em 
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blem of the day, for small designs any of the spring flow- 
ers ure equally appropriate and often more graceful, such 
as the crocus, daffodil, violet, heart’s-ease. 

A pretty photograph-frame has a spray of violets or cro- 
cuses painted on the glass, so arranged that the head in the 
picture will rise above the flowers. On an oval glass a 
wreath of forget-me-nots would make a dainty ring to sur- 
round an Easter face. These designs are sufficient orna- 
ment to a simple glass mount, though a tiny gold frame 
would give an additional finish. 

Markers for prayer-book or bible are always a suitable 
gift. One of rich purple satin is ornamented with white 
lilies, and another of cream with pansies or buttercups, 
and both are finished with gold crosses. 

The butterfly, as harbinger of spring, is made to do dut 
on this occasion in various forms and guises, and the old- 
time egg has lost none of its popularity, especially with 
the young folks, for whose delight it is dressed up in won- 
derful mazes of satin, gauze, and chiffon, or made to re- 
present the bland countenance of “ an up-to-date chappie,” 
with his monocle and his vacant smile. A piece of French 
humor to please the little ones is a ‘‘ model chorus class,” 
in which a fluffy hen with baton in hand is leading the 
class of some six downy chickens just stepped from their 
shells. Presumably they are singing the Easter carol, a 
line of which is placed before them. 

Quite the most suitable gift that can be made by an 
artist is a water-color painting of a Madonna, cherubs, or 
some other Easter device. 

For those who have neither wish nor leisure to make 
their souvenirs, the jewelry and notion stores offer many 
attractions. Easter spoons with handles decorated in lilies 
are among the novelties. One of the newest things shown 
is a miniature frame in Empire-gold style, finished with the 
same flower in white and pink enamel. The idea is car- 
ried out in teacups, which are made of the thinnest china 
to imitate different flowers. 

Bonbon boxes and baskets are always in good taste, 
and are found in pumberless varieties, representing various 
emblems of the glad season. The prettiest ones are of 
fancy wicker trimmed with some delicate flowers. 

Nothing seems quite so in keeping with the spirit of 
Easter as flowers, and as a gift they possess another ad- 
vantage, that of being as simple or as elaborate as one 
pleases. As to the matter of fashion, cut flowers are no 
longer so popular for this purpose. They are largely 
supplanted by growing plants which will live through 
the Easter season. The jardiniére has been popular, but 
the very latest fancy is a handsome wicker basket filled 
with some growing flower. On the handle a delicate vine 
is twined and: it is finished with a bow of grenadine rib- 
bon to match the shade of flower. 

The Cape jasmine, or gardenia, is a fad at present, 
but the rose is always popular, particularly the American 
Beauty. Just now pink roses are preferred to all others, 
and the florists show several exquisite varieties, almost, 
but not quite rivalling this prime favorite. 

Carnations are also quite fashionable, but any of the 
spring flowers are in equally good taste, and even pre- 
ferred, as belonging peculiarly to the season, and nothing 
could be made the messenger of a brighter greeting than 
a basket of growing azaleas, jonquils, daffodils, hya- 
cinths, or lilacs. 


BEFORE THE DAY BREAKS. 


( NE’S problems take on their severest aspect when 

they approach one upon first waking. Sometimes 
they seem actually sinister. It is as if their night's rest 
had given them added force to torment and added ugliness 
to frighten. 

We wake in the gray of the dawn, and as we open our 
mental eyes, and gradually rouse our dormant abilities for 
the coming day’s work, one by one the puzzles, the com- 
plications, the mysteries, which we laid aside as insoluble 
the night before, come out of their hiding-places to meet us. 

And the problems seem more complicated and the 
puzzles more hopeless than they did the night before. 
For new difficulties appear which we did not before notice, 
and while our energies are fresh to meet them, on their 
part they are stronger to oppose. ‘ Before the day breaks” 


is the time we realize most bitterly that we are small and 
weak, and that our enemies are strong. 

There was a man once who had to cut his way through 
a forest where a path had never before been made. 


He 


A TYPICAL CUBAN LADY. 
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had carefully planned his route, and was sanguine enough 
to believe that the making of it wasa simple matter. But 
he was undeceived when he came to do the actual work. 

Day after day he cut out underbrush and felled trees. 
Each night he dropped to the ground from sheer weari 
ness, Yet each morning, when he reviewed his day's 
progress, it was so pitifully small that he despaired of 
ever accomplishing all he had undertaken. His spirit 
shrank and trembled before the coming daily task. 

One night be sank down exhausted as usual, and with a 
bitter thought of the folly of one small human being who 
puts himself in opposition to the forces of nature. And 
when the day had not yet come, he woke with a trace of 
last night's despairing thought in his soul. As he lay 
there his eye was attracted by an ant hurrying among the 
grass with a crumb upon its back, dropped from his last 
night’s supper. Its burden was heavy, and the insect rest- 
ed often, as if its undertaking was too great 

** How easy to end its work and its anxiety together!” 
thought the man, grimly. 

He lifted his hand to crush out the tiny life; but, lo! a 
strange impulse moved his fingers. And in place of de- 
stroying it, he lifted the small creature and put it as far as 
he could reach in the direction of its home. It still had 
its journey to make, but a stronger and greater force than 
the natural forces against which # had.been working had 
come to its aid. Some higher power had been moved by 
its persistent effort. In some mysterious way its strong 
striving in the right direction had connected it with the 
highest power known to its small world. 

And sometimes, before the day breaks, while we are yet 
struggling in the mazes of our daily problems, some such 
higher influence may touch the spirit of those who are 
painfully conscious of their own insufficiency. It will not 
do all our work for us, we still will have our journey to 
make to get home, but it will bring with it an uplifiing 
grace, a strength, and a power to work and to dare that 
we can never forget. So wonderful is its help to those 
who have but once become conscious of the “ Power that 
Watches !” 


THE GIRL WITHOUT A FAD. 


HE is a rare and remarkable personage to-day, the 
i) girl without a fad. Most girls have something which 
takes precedence in their minds over other interests and 
engagements, and you cannot be long with them and re- 
main in ignorance of their particular fad. Often it is 
charity, and they practice constant self-denial in order to 
pay their dues and their fines, for organized charity needs 
money to carry it on. It is a pretty sight in the Children’s 
Hospital, and one to be witnessed frequently, the dainty 
girl in her walking dress, with her book or her game, 
amusing the little patient ones, who bear their pain with 
such meekness, and on whose small faces are pallor and 
weariness, but seldom irritation or fretfulness. Indeed, 
the patience of the children of the poor is most extraordi- 
nary at all times. 

Business has been the fad of girlhood lately, and the 
earning of her own pocket-money the goal to which the 
thoughts of many a fashionable maiden have tended. In 
this or that ingenious way girls have found that they can 
exercise their talents, and they have not scrupled to enter 
any inviting field, the only caution they seem to need be 
ing that they must not undersell others to whom work 
means not only agreeable occupation, but actual bread 
and butter. 

A fad of some kind is the sworn foe of ennui, and 
keeps _— from brooding over the fancied infelicities of 
life. Few girls in these days have the blues. Few find 
time hanging heavily on their hands. 

Where the fad is out-door sport there is no limit to the 
fun and pleasure a girl may secure for herself, what with 
riding, driving, wheeling, and golfing, with walking miles 
together over the mountains, rowing on the lakes, and 
fishing in the streams. Her health and good looks march 
together, and this fad has everything in its favor, the sin- 
gle danger being in the too great enthusiasm with which 
even a good thing may be pursued. 

The girl without a fad may perhaps claim the distinction 
of being an all-round girl, who cares equally for in-door 
pleasures and out-door athletics, who likes the cooking- 
school and the new book equally, who is at home where 
music is in vogue and able to enjoy herself where there 
is no music at all. On the whole she is too superior, this 

oung woman, and never likely to be so popular as her 
ess remarkable friend, who is sure to be a pleasant com- 
rade and unlikely to frown on the fads of other people. 
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WO earlier drawings of Gibson’s in the 
Bazar lust year have given to its read- 
ers illustrations of the ceremony at the court 
of Queen Victoria when a débutante is pre- 
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important function stated that it all passed 
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like a dream, that she was in a state of sus- 
It will be retained when the stomach peoee all other nour- acme of comfort an¢ | 





waiting to receive her, of a courtesy dropped 
awkwardly perhaps, or rather, automatically, 

and then, after an unknown interval of time, 
of a return of consciousness, and finally of 
emerging into the light of day. 

One impression, however seems to have 
been quite clear—that her train had been 
thrown over her arm by some official friend. 
This business of the train, an appendage 
quite indispensable at courts, involves some 
curious bits of etiquette. The train is nei- 
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till she reaches the last equerry, who trans 
fers it to a page, who throws it, finally, over | 
her arm. When the actual form of presen- 
tation is over, the happy débutante passes 
into another long corridor, across the end 
of which fresh aspirants for the honor of 
presentation are passing. Here not the least 
part of the pleasure is to note the change in | 
the countenance before and after the cere- 
mony, and it is sometimes difficult to recog 
nize in the beaming faces of those who issue | 
from the presence-chamber the melancholy, 
awe-stricken ones that a little before had been 
sadly approaching it. On leaving the saloon, 
the party make their way to the Pimlico en- 
trance of Buckingham Palace—where, and 
not at St. James, her Majesty’s Drawing 
Rooms are held—and there wait patiently in 
a fashionable crowd while servants in royal 
livery help them to get their carriage. And | 
then—then to the photographer's! 
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TIDINESS 


N days gone by, before the new woman 
uppeared upon the scene of action, girls 
vere rigidly taught the good old-fashioned 
principle of tidiness. ‘‘ Neatness” hardly 
expresses Iny meaning as well as does the 
t old-time word. To be ‘* tidy,” Web- 

r tells us, is to be arranged in good order; 
t; keptin proper and becoming neatness.”’ 


ys girls are neat to a certain extent 

d in a certain way They bathe freely 

‘ wear clean clothes; but are they tidy ? 
Frequently they are not. Their hair is often 


e and pron to tumble down, their gloves 

e sometimes ripped at the finger-tips, and 
one or two buttons are lacking from their 

Ihe stock-collar is often fastened on 
with an ordinary white pin that is very ob 
vious, and the veil has occasionally a hole 
over the nose or chin, Our girl is charming; 
ut is she as careful as she should be? 

The other day | was making a morning 

t a friend's house, and there met an 
ther caller, a woman who made a most 
reeable impression upon me. She was 
not elaborately dressed, but her black tailor 
made gown fitted her well, and there was 
not a spot or a speck of dust on it. 1 knew 
lat it had been brushed carefully before she 
left her room. Her linen collar and cuffs 
were snowy white, and did not twist or shift 
from their proper places. Her gloves did 
not wrinkle, and buttoned smoothly over the 
vrists; her shoes were like the rest of her 
ttire—dainty; and her bonnet rested firmly 
ind straight on soft brown hair that, while 
vavy and fluffy, was neatly dressed, and so 
ecurely pinned that I fancy a high wind 
vould not have caused it tocome down, A 
thin veil covered a fresh complexion and 
bright face. The tout ensemble gave one the 
idea of daintiness and delicate finish. In 
speaking of this woman afterwards to a man 
vho knows he r, I said 

There is something about her appear- 
suce that.charms one. What is the secret?” 

I will tell you,” he said. ‘She is a 
well-groomed woman. There are never any 
rough or loose ends about her.” | 

You mean that she is tidy,” I said to | 
him | 

You call it ‘ tidy,’ I say ‘ well-groomed.’ | 
We both mean the same thing.” 

However one may express it—in sporting 
terms or with the old-fashioned word—is the | 
condition not well worth striving for? No- | 
hing is so destructive to illusion, so detri- 
mental to the fascination of beauty or per- | 

yal charm as the lack of this quality. 
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BY S. R. CROCKETT, AvutTHor or ‘‘ THE MEN OF THE Moss Has,” ‘‘ THE GRAY MAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
WISE JAN GROWS WISER. 


AN PETTIGREW started with the gold piece in his 
ey hand to get the provisions in the town of Lis-op-Zee. 
So soon as he was out of sight Wat Gordon was in the 
long-boat hunting like a terrier-dog. His eyes had caught 
the least touch of bright color among the rubbish in the 
stern of the boat. He was on his knees presently, hold- 
ing a bit of ribbon in his fingers, which in hue appeared 
like the stone called aquamarine—as one would say, blue 
and green at the same time. He pressed it with passion 
to his lips 

“It is my love's,” he cried. ‘It is most surely hers. 
Thrice I saw her wear it about her beautiful neck. She 
must have sat in this boat not so many hours ago.” 

‘*And what else do you suppose I have been getting 
out of that incredible lout all the while you were staring 
at this knot of ribbon and trying to get in your silly word 
and spoil everything?” said Scarlett, testily. For his com- 
panion’s impatience had certainly been trying to the tem- 
er. 

But Wat continued to cherish his ribbon, to the exclu- 
sion of all else. He had had but little to feed his affection 
upon, poor lad, since he had been clapped behind iron 
bars—and indeed not so very much before. 

Wat and Scarlett carried the cask and beakers to a 
spring which they found in an old overgrown garden not 
far from the harbor. They made a convenient stretcher 
by removing part of the rough decking from the bottom 
of the long-boat, and carrying the vessels to and fro upon 
that. They bad hardly returned for the last time when 
they descried Wise Jan Pettigrew coming back along the 
shore, with a whole army of helpers at his tail, carrying 
parcels and packages innumerable. He was in the full 
tide of discourse to them. 

“Ye see, lads,” he was saying as he came up, ‘‘my 
father was a man from Amersfort that came to England. 
And desiring to settle there, he had dealings with my mother, 
who was a farmer’s daughter in the county of Dorset. 
And in due time he married her—yes, he married her, and 
that is why I am called Jan Pettigrew. For my father 
must have me called Jan. He would hear of nothing 
else. So my mother, not to be beaten, swore that some 
part of my name should carry with it a good old Eng 
lish smell. So Jan Pettigrew I was christened, of my 
mother’s surname, with my father standing by and never 
daring so much as to say a word.” 

The louts of Lis were chuckling and nudging with sup 
pressed laughter, for it was obvious that Wise Jan Petti 
grew had been looking unwisely upon the Hollands when 
it gave its color aright in the cup. However,they hastened 
to plant their parcels and stores in the long-boat,and mean- 
time they gazed with wide-open eyes at Wat and Scar- 
lett. 

“These honest gentlemen,” said the wise and reticent 
Jan, ‘‘are for the fishing. Oh yes, they are for the fish- 
ing "—his finger went to his nose—‘* you all understand, 
lads—the fishing. Then when we come back to Lis here 

* Begun in Hacrer’s Bazan No. 2, Vol. XXX. 


to make a declaration to the burgomeister of the number 
and weight of the fish we have taken, why, there will 
be drink at the Three Castles for every honest fellow 
here.” 

He would have said more; but Scarlett, growing sud- 
denly tired of his clatter, tumbled him unceremoniously 
into the boat, and cried out to the men of Lis, 

‘*Here’s good silver for whoever will give us a hand 
that the boat may be launched—silver to drink the health 
of the Prince at the inn of Lis in sound stark Hollands!” 

The men and boys, hearing this, gave a rousing cheer; 
and setting their strength to the long-boat of the Sea- 
Unicorn, they rattled it down the pebbles and out into the 
heave and murmur of the incoming tide. Scarlett ran his 
hands through the pockets of Jan Pettigrew’s clothing, 
and handed all the small silver which he found there—a 
round handful—to tie tallest of the prentice lads. 

“There!” he said; ‘‘ drink the Prince’s health; and if 
there be any over, drink to the health of Captain Smith of 
the Sea- Unicorn, and of his crew and passengers.” 

And at this liberal and comprehensive toast the lads on 
shore again cheered, as men with drink in prospect will 
cheer at anything. 

There was a rousing breeze astern, and making Jan Pet- 
tigrew keep awake, so that he might at least direct them in 
the necessary manceuvres, Wat and Scarlett proceeded to 
erect the mast and unbend the sail with ignorant, unsea 
manlike hands. But after a little, under guidance, they 
did featly enough, so that the distance widened, and they 
saw with delight the shores of Holland drop back and the 
windmills stand up in a long row out of the polder. 

‘Now for England and Kate!” cried Wat, as though 
they had already found both. 

Jan Pettigrew, who had become noisier and more 
oracular so soon as he found himself on the lift and heave 
of the sea,as the boat began to cradle buoyantly among 
the short waves, cried out to Wat and Scarlett to set the 
foresail. This Wat attempted to do; but though he found 
the small triangular sail readily enough, he could not at- 
tach it to the bowsprit, nor yet bend it properly. 

Then Jack Scarlett did a thing which exceedingly as- 
tonished Master Jan. That wise youth was lying in the 
stern-sheets, content to issue commands, and laughing and 
sneering at the landsmen’s awkward manner of executing 
them 

When he had ordered them for the third time to bend 
the foresail, Scarlett turned to him, and very curtly bade 
him do it himself and look spry. Jan, the self-satisfied 
one, could scarce believe his ears. He lay astounded, and 
his jaw began to fall and his mouth to open, as they had 
done while he listened to Scarlett’s eloquence on the 
shore. 

But Scarlett was in a different mood this time. He 
simply repeated his advice in a louder tone. 

Then wise Jan Pettigrew grew sulky. and pointedly de- 
clined, asserting that he had not come this particular 
cruise for the purpose of pulling ropes, with two green- 
horns to doit for him. As the words left his mouth he 
felt something cold touch his right temple. He turned 
rapidly, and the movement brought his entire cheek 


against the cold bell mouth of a horse-pistol. The self- 
satisfaction flickered out of his face. His gin-reddened 
cheek whitened, and he began to tremble. 

‘*Get up and bend the foresail without a word more!” 
quoth Scarlett, sternly. ‘* And remember, for the remain- 
der of this cruise you will do as you are bid.” 

Jan, being upon compulsion really wise, instantly and 
without a murmur complied. In a minute the foresail 
was properly bent, and also a little square-sail in the stern, 
which last had a great effect in steadying the boat in the 
cross-winds which were now whipping the tops off the 
waves and driving the spray over the boat, as they sat 
under the shelter of the windward side. 

Presently Scarlett began to explain the situation to Jan 
Pettigrew. He told him that though he must be ready to 
work the boat in all matters of seamanship, yet both of 
the others would assist him to the best of their ability 
He must, however, be willing to go where they wished 
and to obey their orders. In the event of their cruise be 
ing successful, he was to receive ten gold pieces. And 
even if it were not, in the event of his proving faithful 
and silent, he should have five for his pains—which was 
a great deal more than he would have received ou many 
voyages from Captain Smith of the Sea- Unicorn. 

At first Jan lay sulkily enough in the bow of the boat, 
and pretended to pay no attention to Scarlett’s words. 
But presently he grumbled, 

‘**How can I or any man take a boat to England with- 
out so much as a compass or a chart?” 

‘*That is not my business,” said Scarlett; ‘‘it is surely 
a strange seaman that cannot keep a boat to its course for 
a few miles by the stars. All I know is that if you do it 
not I shall be compelled most reluctantly to blow your 
brains out, and let your carcass drop overboard to feed 
the fishes.” 

He pronounced this in so matter-of-fact a voice that the 
lad came instantly aft, and began to search carefully in 
the side lockers and drawers. Two of these were locked, 
and had to be opened with the blade of Scarlett’s dagger. 
Wat cut away part of the wood round the wards of the 
lock, into which aperture Jan inserted an iron spike that 
lay in the bottom of the boat, whereupon the locks gave 
sharply in both cases. In one compartment was a small 
compass, and in the other a sheaf of charts. 


A long low island was in sight immediately in front, 
then a flat coast with rolling country behind, with many 
woods shining pale green, and looking newly washed as 
the morning sun sucked up the night dews from the leaves. 
An ancient castle stood gray and stern on the left, and far 
to the right the tower of a noble church took the sun and 
gleamed like the white sail of a ship. 

Wise Jan Pettigrew, who had long since composed him- 
self to all his duties and become the devoted slave of Jack 
Scarlett (whom his eyes followed with a kind of rapt 
adoration), pointed with his finger. 

‘*Branksea!” he cried, with pride both in voice and 
gesture. 

And, indeed, he had some reason for self-congratulation. 
For the cross-channel voyage in an open boat, together 
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with a long trip down the coast, had not often been so suc- 
cessfully undertaken 

Keeping the boat well to the left, they rounded a low 
spit of shingle, and turned in sharply toward a tiny land- 
ing-place, from which a neat path extended up into the 
woods 

A flag was flying among the trees and making a splash 
of brave color among the greenery. 


; CHAPTER XXIV 
MADCAP MEHITARBEL, 


Tre long-boat grated on the beach, and Wise Jan was 
the first ashore. Scarlett and Wat disembarked in more 
leisurely fashion, and stretched themselves luxuriously 
after their long and cramped boat voyage 

They were employing themselves in taking out of the 
stern such articles as they had stowed there. when a chal- 
lenging voice rang out from the woods above 

Jun Pettigrew! Jan Pettigrew!” it cried 
you there with our long-loat? Why are you not in the 
Low Countries. making love to the little Dutch maids 
with faces like flat-irons?” 

No, they ain't, neither,” cried Wise Jan, apparently 
not at all astonished, making « face in the direction of his 
unseen querist; ‘‘ they're a sight better looking than you 
be—and they comb their hair.” 

He looked apologetica!ly at Scarlett 

‘Heed her not,” he said, in a low voice. “Tis but 
Crosspatch Mehitabel Smith. our master’s daughter. He 
has spoilt her by being sparing of the wand to beat her 
with when she was young. And now that she is groown— 
and well grown, too—she will be forever climbing trees, 
and crying uncivil words to decent folk as they go by— 
and all, as she counts it, for merriment and mischief-mak 
ing 

‘Ah, Jan, Wise Jan Pettigrew!” the voice went on— 
‘‘ Jan that drank the cow's milk and gave the calf water 
because it was better for its stomach—you are right early 
astir. And who are the lads with you? I know not that 
my father will be pleased to see strangers on Branksea. 
Hv id up your head, Jan, and learn to answer civilly. You 
surely have forgot or mislaid all the manners you ever 
hal. Shut your mouth, Jan. 1 do advise it. And do 
not, I pray you, so mump with your chin and wamble 
with your legs! 

Mudecap!’ cried Jan, siung by the pointed allusions 
to his defeets of person, * my legs are as straight as yours 
be, and serve me as well, albeit I wrap them not, as wo- 
inen do, in clouts and petticouts. And at least, if my legs 
are crooked and my jaw slack, my eyes are straight set in 
my head 

‘‘And if my eyes look two ways,” retorted the voice 
out of the unseen, *‘'tis only with trying to keep them on 
the antics of both your legs at once. For your knees do 
so knock together like Spanish castanets, and your legs 
so jimbic-jamble in their sockets, that ‘tis as good as a 
puppet with strings at the fair just to watch ‘em!” 

Jan looked still more apologetically at Scarlett 

‘I am black ashamed,” he said; ‘‘ but, after all, she 
means no harm by it. She has never had any one to teach 
her religion or good manners, but has run wild here on 
Branksea among the goats and the ignorant sailor-men.” 

‘1 hear thee, Wise Jan,” cried the voice again. ** Tell 
no lying tales on your betters, or I, in my turn, will tell 
the tale of how Wise Jan went to Portsmouth; how the 
watch bade him go in and bathe, because that the luke- 
warm town’s water was good for warts; and when he had 
gone in, glad at heart to hear that, being exceedingly 
warty, the watch stole his clothes, and then put him a 
week in bridewell for walking of the streets without them 

all in sight of the admiral’s mother-in-law!” 

“Tis a lie!” shouted Jan, looking up from the boat, 
out of which he had carefully extracted all the various 
belongings he had brought with him “A great and 
manifest lie it is! It was, as all men know, for fighting 
with six sailor-men of the fleet that 1 was shut up in 
bridewell.” 

‘*Wise Jan, Wise Jan, think upon what parson says 
concerning the day of judgment,” replied the voice, re- 
proachfully, ‘‘ for if you thus deny your true doings and 
confess them not, you will set all the little devils to the 
carrying of firewood to be ready against the day of your 
hanging.” 

Wise Jan did not deign to reply. He resigned the un- 
equal fray, and taking a back-load of stuff on his shoul- 
ders, he led the way up the neatly gravelled path which 
wound from the little wooden landing-stage into the green 
and arching woods. 

As Scarlett and Wat followed after and looked about 
them with much interest, a tall maid, clad in a short skirt 
and figured blouse, and with her hair blowing loose over 
her shoulders, dropped suddenly and lightly as a brown 
squirrel upon the path before them. Whereat Wat and 
Scarlett stopped as sharply as if a gun had been loosed 
off at them. For the girl had handed herself unceremo- 
niously down from among the leaves, and there she stood 
as little disconcerted as if that were the customary meth- 
od of receiving strangers upon the Isle of Branksea. 

“T bid you welcome, gentlemen,” she said, bowing to 
them like a courteous boy of the court. Indeed, her kirtle 
was not much longer than many a boy's Sunday coat, 
and her hair, cropped short and very curly, had a boy’s 
cap set carelessly upon the back of it. 

Scarlett stared vaguely at the pleasant apparition. 

‘The Lord have mercy!” he said, as if to himself. ‘Is 
this another of them? ‘Tis indeed high time we found 
that runaway love.” 

But Wat Gordon, to whom courtesy to women came by 
nature, placed himself before him. He had his cap in 
his hand, and bowed right gracefully. Scarlett might 
cozen Wise Jan as he liked, but he, Wat Gordon, at least 
knew better how to speak to a woman than any old mus- 
tache of the wars. 

**My Lady of the Isle,” be said, in the manner of the 
time, ‘1 thank you for your most courteous and unex- 
pected welcome. We are two exiles from Holland, escap- 
ing from prison. This good gentleman of yours has help- 
ed us to set our foot again upon the shores of Britain, 
and in return we have aided him to restore his master’s 
property.” 

The girl listened with her head at the side, like a bird 
making up its mind whether or not to fly. When Wat 
was half-way through with his address she yawned. 

* That is a long sermon and very dull,” she said. ** One 


** What do 
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might lmost as well have been in church. Come in to 
breakfast.” : * 

So, much crestfallen, Wat followed meekly in the wake 
of Scarlett, whose shoulders were shaking at the downfall 
of the squire of dames. At the corner of thie path, just 
where it opened out upon a made road of beaten earth, 
Jack Scarlett turned, with the obvious intention of ven- 
turing a facetious remark, but Wat met him with a snarl 
so fierce that for peace’s sake he thought better of it and 
relapsed into smiling silence. 

** If you crack so much as one of your rusty japes upon 
me, Jack Scarlett, Ideclare I'll set the point of my knife 
in your fat back,” he said, viciously. 

And for the rest of the way Scarlett laughed inwardly, 
while Wat followed, plodding along sullenly and in an 
exceedingly evil temper. 

The house to which they went was a curious one for 
the time and country. It was built wholly of wood, with 
eaves that came down five or six feet over the walls, so 
that they formed as it had been a continuous shelter all 
about the house, very pleasant in hot weather. A wood- 
en floor, scrubbed very white, and with mats of foreign 
grasses and straw upon it, went all round under these 
wide eaves. Twisted shells, shining stones, and many 
other remarkable and outlandish curiosities were set in 
corners or displayed in niches. 

At the outer door the girl turned sharply upon them. 

** My name is Mehitabel Smith,” she said, *‘ and this is 
my father’s house. I like your looks well enough, but I 
would also know your degree and your business. For 
Branksea is for the nonce in my keeping, and that you 
have come with Wise Jan Pettigrew is no recommenda- 
tion. For indeed the creature takes up with every was- 
trel and run-the-country he can pick up.” 

Wat had not got over the rebuff of his first introduc- 
tion, and declined to speak. But Scarlett hastened to 
assure Mistress Mehitabel of the great consideration Wat 
and he enjoyed both at home and abroad. 

‘‘And for what were you in prison in Holland?” she 
said. ‘ Was he in prison?” she continued, without wait- 
ing for any answer, looking at Wat. 

Scarlett nodded. He had it on the tip of his tongue to 
say that it had been owing to a braw! in a tavern. Bat at 
the last moment, seeing Wat's dejected countenance, he 
made a significant little gesture of drawing his hand across 
his throat. 

“High treason—a hanging or heading matter,” he an- 
swered, nodding his head very gravely. 

The girl looked at Wat with a calien increase of in- 
terest. 

* Lord, Lord! I would that I lived in Holland! 
treason, and at his age!” she exclaimed. 
must he not have had!” 

Without further questioning concerning antecedents or 
character, she led the way within. They passed through 
a wide hall and down a passage painted of a pleasant pale 
green, into a neat kitchen with windows that opened out- 
ward, and which had a brick-built fireplace and a wide 
chimney at the end. Brass preserving- pans, shining skil- 
lets, and cullenders made a brave show, set in diminishing 
perspective upon the walls. 

**Now if ye want breakfast ye must e’en put to your 
hand and help me to set the fire agoing. ‘Gray Badger ’!” 
she cried, suddenly, looking to Scarlett, ‘‘ go get water, to 
the spring. It is but a bundred yards beyond that onk 
in the hollow. And you, young Master High Treason, 
catch hold of that knife and set to slicing the bacon.” 


{To Br conTinvED.) 
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SPINSTER HOMES. 
BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 
Il. 


} ty has been said many times that the morality of New 
York must eventually be affected by the smallness of 
the new apartments. The bedrooms in them are hardly 
larger than closets, and as dark, and oftener than not they 
form part of the passageway from one room to another. 
‘he parlors are too small even for the family to meet in 
at night. There is no place in which one can retire for 
quiet study or reading, and the invalid can only exist at 
all by being as uncomfortable herself as every one else is 
made. This condition of affairs drives many men outside 
their homes for rest and recreation, and young children are 
forced to play in the street. The greed of the property- 
owner, eager for larger returns on his investments, is re- 
sponsible for this. 

To the spinster such contracted quarters might seem 
to be of little moment, there being no family to gather 
about the evening lamp. But space to all of us is more or 
less of a necessity. There is dignity in it, at any rate, as 
some one has cleverly said. When it is unduly limited 
the greatest amount of nervous friction results, to be un- 
derstood alone by those who have suffered because of it. 
There can be no easy movement about the room when 
every guest in it has to be disturbed before a passageway 
is made from one side to the other. 

In small apartments, also, no provision is made for the 
storing of unused articles. Chairs, stepladders, and tables 
have to be put away on top of the small trunk you would 
take away fora Sunday. But you learn after a little to 
have divans that open, window-boxes that will hold any- 
thing, dress-boxes that slide under beds like old-fashioned 
trundle-beds. You learn, in fact, to adapt yourself to con- 
ditions, and finally to eliminate the sense of confusion 
from the home. For all that, the spinster is strongly ad- 
vised to get space when she can. She may be tempted 
into a small apartment by the idea of gaining coziness. 
But coziness has nothing to do with the size of a room. 
It depends upon the distribution of the furniture, upon 
the spirit of the mistress who arranges it. A tiled bath- 
room in a new flat can never compensate you for a din- 
ing-room too small for the comfort of your guests, or a 
parlor which allows no free movement around it. 

Choose an apartment, if possible, with a back and front 
door; but if that cannot be accomplished, at least insist 
upon one with a hall that does not run through any room 
—even the dining-room. With two hall doors you have 
less confusion in the coming and going of giests and 
messengers, and the maid in the kitchen has much em- 
barrassment spared her and her friends. I know that 
there are those who think it savors of the snob to make 
domestics use different doors and elevators from their 
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own, but it is out of consideration as much for the domes- 


. tie as for the householder that I urge it. 


The hall in the apartment—and I speak of apartments 
always, because it is hardly possible that the working 
spinster can have anything else in New York, the rents 
being as high as they are—the hall, while being pretty, 
should be left as unencumbered as possible. For it is the 
hall, and the hall only, which really makes the worst con- 
fusion of apartment life. In the smallest house there 
are always three halls at least—one for the kitchen floor, 
one for the dining-room floor, and one for that of the bed- 
rooms. But bedroom, parlor, dining-rodm, kitchen, and 
bath-room all open on the same one in an apartment. It 
is this having but a single hall for every purpose which 
— to destroy privacy and create confusion. 

ry also to get light rooms. Never be deluded with 
an air-shaft. An air-shaft isa page 2 ap for every 
whisper in any room opening on it, while the only air it 
ever brings you is that blown out of your neighbors’ win- 
dows. An elevator-boy in brass buttons adds to your 
comfort, but also to your expense. A good a. 
neither too severely democratic in its tone nor overdone in 
its decoration, contributes to your peace of mind. 

Settle your kitchen first. it is right to do this for the 
sake of t who work for you, and greater content will 
be felt throughout your home. You do not make a con- 
tract with your domestics for personal sacrifices, but for 
certain services. It is you who must make the sacrifices 
when sacrifices are necessary, you who must go without 
one thing for the sake of others more essential to you. 
For yours is the home, yours the duty, the obligation, the 

rivilege of making it. You can hardly have a right to 

emand sacrifices of your employee, or to murmur if you 
do not get them, unless you too bring something more to 
the bargain between you than a question of so many dol- 
lars a month. Your kitchen once furnished, your work 
in that direction is practically done. It costs little to re 
plenish tins and china, after all. Your table and refri- 
gerator last for years, as do all the solid pieces. 

When it comes to furnishing the rest of your apart- 
ment, pause before you begin. Realize that nothing can 
ever be made perfect in it if the ground-work is bad, if 
the color of the walls lacks repose, or your carpet bas a 
figure in it that jumps at you whenever you look at it. 
Decide quietly on some scheme of color—whether your 
dining-room shall be rose-pink and green, or blue and 
white, with china entering in as part of the decoration. 
Think a long time before you commit yourself to a red 
and white parlor, or one of white and gold; but if you 
do decide on gold, never get a gilt paper, unless you want 
your nerves eternally distracted by the constant changes 
in tone and color which a gilt paper undergoes in differ 
ent lights. Avoid also all conspicuous figures in your 
e °° if you want your pictures to look well. 

Make all your rooms express the uses for which they 
were intended, and when necessity compels you to make 
certain combinations and compromises, guard yourself at 
every turn, — as many of your family traditions as 
possible, and always be careful to subordinate one use to 
another. If, for instance, you must sit as well as eat in 
your dining-room, never let the sitting-room feature pre- 
dominate over the other, or your dining-room will grow 
to look as if dining were a haphazard and accidental part 
of life, indulged in when other things were cleared away. 
For dining ought always to represent a feast or a festival; 
ceremony ought to be associated with it, light and cheer, 
and the idea of refreshment. More than all other places 
in the home, I sometimes think, the dining-room ought to 
be kept intact. But sometimes a dining-room in an apart- 
ment has to be utilized for other purposes besides that of 
dining. When that is the case, call to your aid infinite 
tact. Never let the sewing-machine, for instance, be visi- 
ble in it for an instant. Conceal it with a screen if it 
cannot be banished altogether, or your whole room is de 
stroyed. If reading or writing must go on in it, make a 
corner for your books and papers—a northwest or a south 
east corner, or whatever you may want to call it; only let 
it be a corner pure and simple. ever let it become an in- 
trusive feature ; never let it suggest any interference with 
the rightful purpose or true use of the room. It is of 
vital moment that the spinster in her apartment remem- 
ber this. 

The uses of a parlor when one has no other reception- 
room are manifold. The same room may have to be used 
for reading and writing, for the entertaining of guests, 
and so much of the family life as a spinster is able to 
enjoy. If she can have a study as well as a parlor her 
problem is simplified, but a study is hardly possible in an 
ordinary flat. The primal use of a parlor is for the wel- 
come of others. There ought, therefore, to be good cheer 
expressed, comfort promised, repose suggested for the 
body and rest for the mind. One should always be able 
to get to its central points easily, the chairs and tables not 
standing in the way. The fireside should be one of these 
points in winter, the windows in summer. Your most 
beautiful and most restful picture should hang over the 
mantel-piece, so that when you lift your eyes from the fire 
you always see it, as when you lift them from flowers or 
the sea you find the sky above you. There should be 
books within easy reach. No home is furnished without 
them, and no guest quite prepared for. Do not hang your 
pictures too regularly, yet preserve a certain balance. Let 
your lamps be placed near chairs that invite you at once 
toa book. Let your sofa be where the glare from a win- 
dow does not strike full upon the eyes of one who lies 
upon it. Let warmth and sunshine prevail, and let hospi- 
tality be suggested, not prim and forbidding formality. 
Study comfort and repose. Color enters into a question 
of comfort as much as sofa cushions. Two yellows, one 
with the pink tone predominating and one with the green 
tone, will, when brought together, be more wearisome to 
the sensitive nerves than a sofa without springs to an 
invalid. 

Avoid the cheap heavy woollen stuffs sold for curtains. 
If you must get an inexpensive material get something 
which will wash; it at least will suggest daintiness. You 
are apt to get bad colors in cheap woollens or in so-called 
silk hangings. 

But whatever the exigencies of your life may be, what- 
ever its limitations, never be induced to bring a bureau 
into a parlor or where it can be visible from it. All the 
gorgeousness of silver or tortoise-shell appointments will 
never relieve it or make true atonement for it. Quite as 


much as a bed, a bureau gives away some of the private 
It may seem absurd to lay stress on this 


uses of a room. 
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point, but there are parlors without number in many small 
apartments—where, for instunce, a mother and daughter 
have to live together and economize space—in which the 
bureau is found in the parlor or is to be seen from it. A 
bureau should always be concealed by a screen when out 
of a bedroom. The casual visitor should never even get 
a glimpse of it, for the whole meaning and purpose and 
beauty of a tye pe are at once destroyed by it. When 
the exigencies of life demand that a parlor should not be 
kept intact, you could easily use a desk instead of a bureau, 
putting the toilet articles inside and keeping the desk 
closed. If a mirror is necessary, make it part of the 
decoration of the room; putit over the mantel-piece or ar- 
range it as a corner mirror, but never let it give the im- 
pression of dressing by it. ‘‘ In order to be beautiful it 
is necessary to suffer,” says a French proverb, referring 
to the toilet of women, and in a small apartment in order 
to have a home that will lack in no refinement it is neces- 
sary to suffer even more at times. 

Again, when one has to sleep in a parlor, use a divan, 
not a folding-bed. A folding-bed is a device of the 
economical, a trick through which any one can see. But 
a divan, while a little more trouble to arrange at night, is 
at least an honest bit of furniture by day, not pretending 
to be bookcase or desk, or even sideboard, as is sometimes 
the case. A folding-bed, moreover, is never of use except 
at night, while a divan can be used at all hours. With its 
heaps of cushions, it can be made quite the prettiest fea- 
tureinaroom. And just here it may be well to say that 
a scheme of color for a divan and cushions is of quite as 
much importance as for the walls of the room itself. If 
one is careless about this, or gathers cushions together of 
every color and hue, and is pleased only by the number, 
one produces at once distracting and jarring notes, and all 
the restful influence of the room is at once destroyed. 

In a bedroom nothing is really accomplished in the fur- 
nishing unless a certain peace and serenity suggest them- 
selves in it, unless daintiness and freshness call eueetitina 
more than mere cleanliness are felt. For here all the 
preparations for meeting the world are made; here the 
body and mind are refreshed by sleep, old garments are 
exchanged for new. 

A bedroom should be the airiest, the sweetest, the pret- 
tiest room in the house. No woollen hangings or table- 
cloths should disfigure it. Scrupulous order should pre- 
vail. If there be space, there should be a sofa on which 
you can rest during the day. 

Nothing is ordinarily more discouraging to a beginner 
than to see the wealth of another’s full accomplishment. 
To the beginner in a spinster home, in which she enters 
unfortified by the host of wedding-presents that always 
accompany the bride who makes a similar start, it some- 
times seems that the hideous bareness of her first venture 
will never be relieved. But it is well to remember that 
the tendency of most things when started is to grow. 
One has only to make a few sacrifices in the beginning, to 
exercise a little judgment, and the desire of one’s heart is 
finally accomplished. If to-day your choice lies between 
a new hat and a sofa cushion, and your hat can possibly 
do for a little while longer, get the sofa cushion, for the 
sofa cushion will outlast a dozen hats and may become 
a part of the permanent furniture of your room, while 
your hat will be old-fashioned before two seasuns have 
passed 

It is in the exercise of judgment in these directions, and 
by making little sacrifices when beginnings are made, that 
the problem of furnishing is simplified for the spinster 
and her task made easy. Her step into her new home is a 
voluntary one, and none of the cares which it involves 
should be a burden to her. One object of the suggestions 
made in these papers has been to simplify her task, to give 
her the results of others’ experience, and to help her to 
avoid those mistakes which must mark the failure of any 
home begun upon a wrong basis. 





6 out-of-town girls are busy getting up walking clubs, 

which during our short spring season are always enjoy- 
able. It isa very difficult matter in town to arrange any- 
thing like a good walking party, as the distances are so 
great before you are able to get off into the country. Be- 
sides, if the start is made at four o'clock or thereabouts, it 
is nearly dark before you can get back. So the city girl 
is arranging to pay various visits to her out-of-town 
friends, and therefore to come in for some of the walking 
parties. ‘The start is made very often from the country- 
club house if there is one in the neighborhood, and the 
walkers return there toa dinner, which, asa rule, is a sub 
scription one. Every advantage has to be taken of the 
few spring days our climate allows us; very early in the 
season the roads become too dusty and the sun too hot 
for any real enjoyment in walking. Some of these walk- 
ing clubs propose to go into the study of botany, and in 
their rambles to collect specimens of spring flowers and 
ferns. 


There seems to be no end to the clubs and classes this 
season. One of the newest is a progressive-eucbre club. 
It meets, as usual with such entertainments,in the evening, 
at one another's house. And there are, of course, first and 
second prizes, and a ‘* booby prize,” every time the club 
meets, to be played for. The progressive party is always 
amusing, as sometimes the girls get with people they do 
not care for, and are glad when the bell rings from the 
head table as a signal to the players to move on. This 
one especial progressive-euchre club differs from the oth- 
ers of some years back, inasmuch as a very handsome 
prize in embossed silver has been offered by one of the 
members for the person who has through the season won 
the greatest number of first prizes. 

There is in prospect, also, for the one who has been un- 
lucky enough to win the most booby prizes, a very droll 
and ridiculous present, the exact character of which we 
are not allowed to disclose. The poor things who play 
only a mediocre game, and have been the winners of the 
second prizes, will come out ‘‘ the small end of the horn,” 
and will receive nothing at all from their friends but 
hopes that they will set to work and learn to play better. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


The girls who knit golf stockings and embroider golf 
waistcoats have already been written about in the Bazar. 
The mere idea of a knitted golf stocking suggests heavy. 
wool,clicking knitting-needles, warmth and comfortin cold 
weather. But now, as the sun’s rays begin to make them- 
selves felt, new styles and fashions in knitting golf stock- 
ings have come into the girls’ heads. Some are making 
them of silk, and although they take twice as long 
to knit, they are light and durable. Some of the 
girls have taken no end of pains, and have spent all 
their little savings on skein after skein of rope-silk of a 
certain color. Did any ove ever know a girl who had 
silk enough when she first started in to do a bit of fancy- 
work of any kind? 

One of these golf-knitting enthusiasts began, the first of 
the year, to save up her pin-money so as to buy enough 
silk to knit her brother, who graduated last June from 
Harvard, a lovely pair of pure silk golf stockings. After 
they were finished she was very proud of them, but when 
she presented them to her brother in triumph he said: 
‘Why, where is your letter ‘H’? It should be worked 
in white.” He was in fun, of course, but she took it in 
earnest; and when it came time for him to put them on 
for a crack game on the Baltusrol Links, to his horror he 
found an enormous white H embroidered on each knee, 
which he was worried to death in trying to conceal dur- 
ing the entire game. Every time he pull down the elastic 
of his knickerbockers over his knees they would just miss 
the H. Poor sister! If she had only known how miser- 
able he was! But he never told. 


A ‘‘Library Party” was given the other evening 
by some of the girls, and although not a new form of 
entertainment, it isa most amusing one, and just the thing 
to give at this season of the year. The idea is to invite 
the guests to come and each one to represent some well- 
known book, not by simply labelling one’s self with the 
name of the book, as it would be far too easy then, but in 
some way to represent a novel or standard work of some 
kind by a tag. 

For instance, Middlemarch, by George Eliot, was rep- 
resented by a tag sewed on the front of the gown with 
‘**March the fifteenth” on it; Social Departure, by a“ P. 
P. C. card"; American Notes, represented by bank-notes 
pinned over the lapels and front of the coat. Some more 
clever signs were bits of fly-paper, which represented the 
Stickit Minister ; and knives, forks, scissors, etc., which 
represented the well-known book called With Edged Tools. 
Any number of other books were well and cleverly carried 
out, some very serious ones, others very amusing. When 
all the guests were assembled they went about the room 
guessing, and with pencils and pads put down those 
which they guessed aright. Two prizes in silver were 
offered to the man and the woman who had the longest 
list of correct guesses. Epira LAWRENCE. 
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Wsu-Ton-Wisu.—On a table where chocolate is served there should 
be chocolate-cups, about half a dozen, with a spoon resting in the 
saucer, a bowl of powdered enugar with a sugar-sifter, a bow! of 
whipped cream with a ladle, a plate or dish of fancy cakes, and a 
chocolate-pitcher. The same table may with propriety be used for 
both tea and chocolate, but it is better to have the tea arrangement 
at one end and the chocolate at the other, and a lady to serve each. 
A bridal party usually sit at a supper table by themselves, apart from 
the other guests, unless the company is a small one, when all may 
sit down together; if separate tables are used, the parents of the bride 
and groom sit together with the immediate relatives and the minister 
who officiated at the ceremony, in preference to being with the bridal 
party, although they may sit with the latter if preferred. 

Mus. A. E. W.—Pear! and gold wall-paper would be very cold and 
not at all effective in the rooms you describe. There would be too 
little contrast with the wood-work; instead I should advise using 
different-colored papers or hangings for the different rooms, which 
will not be inharmonious when the whole house is thrown open. In 
the parlor a brocaded satin hanging, or a fine paper of a neutral shade 
of light yellow, would be good; this can be put on in panels with 
gold moulding between, and the ceiling can be white. In the library 
use the fashionable shade of bright red or scarlet, which will go well 
with the white wood-work ; hang the hall in burlap of a hght brown, 
and in the dining-room use a dul! blue wall-paper. The chambers 
should be papered in flowery French papers, and one or two of them 
may be hung in cretonne to match the furniture covering and the cur- 
tains and draperies. I should certainly advise you to have all the 
floors polished, and use rungs everywhere instead of carpets: in the 
drawing-rooms use amall rugs, in the library and dining-room large 
rugs covering the centre of the floors, and in the hall and chambers 
small rugs.—We do not reply by mail. 

Suenanvoan.—During the first year of an infant's life it should 
wear garments that are.made of white goods or of the most deli- 
cate shades of blue and pink. An outside cloak for cold weather 
should be of white cashmere, or of a correspondingly soft, fine ma- 
terial worked in white floss, or with lace or embroidery; in sum- 
mer the cloak should be made of white China silk, and in any 
season for an infant under six months it should be made with a cape, 
withont sleeves; for an older child it may have sleeves and a cape or 
wide collar. Until it is a year old an infant should wear a.close white 
cap which fits snugly around the head, made of embroidered China silk 
or muslin. An infant’s basket should contain a comb, brush, and a 
svap-box, a bottle of white vaseline, a box of talcum powder, a paper 
of large and one of small safety-pins, a pin-cushion, a soft sponge, 
a little roll of old soft linen, and a pair of blunt-pointed scissors, be- 
sides the articles of clothing that are to be in daily use. An infant's 
christening-robe should be made of the finest French nainsook, plainly 
or elaborately trimmed, as the means allow and the wishes of the par- 
euts dictate, bat in any case the trimming should consist only of fine 
Valenciennes lace and delicate feather-stitching, and all the work on 
the dress should be daintily done, by hand preferably.—In framing 
Bazan pictures Jeave the title of the picture and the name of the 
artist outside of the mat.—A prayer-bench which is to be used 
for a home wedding ceremony should be about four feet long and one 
and a half broad; any ordinary carpenter can make the foundation of 
wood, with a top which should slope slightly downward towards where 
the couple stand, so that they may conveniently kneel on it; the 
bench may be upholstered in hair, and covered with white satin 
brocade or plain satin, or a piece of satin may be laid over it.—At 
a hotel breakfast a lady wears a simple house or street dress, or a 
ehirt-waist with plain skirt, but under no circumstances a loose-fitting 
garment of any kind.—Tristan is pronounced treest-ain; Isolde, 
Ee-ziill’-de ; and de Reszke as if spelled de Resh’-ke’. 

Corona.—A charming entertainment for such a company as you 
describe would be a book-title party. Before the guests arrive, in the 
rooms where they are to be entertained there should be a collection 
of articles, drawings, etc., each one of which must represent the title 
of some book. There may be, for instance, a small black toy horse 
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to represent Black Beauty ; a miniature house with seven sharp points 
stuck on the roof would mean The House of Seven Gables; a saf- 
fron flower in a vase declares itself The Yellow Aster; a series of 
drawings of a man—the first very stout, the next thinner, the next 
still thinner, and so on, until in the last the figure is scarcely percep- 
tible—represents Evelina; and many other titles may be amusingly 
represented if the entertainer is clever and uses a little ingenuity. 
The party is sure to be a jolly affair, and it should be conducted in 
the following way: Each guest on entering is given a litile card 
with his or her name written on it, and a small pencil; as each article’ 
is numbered, the namber is written on the card with the title as the 
guesser discovers it, and after a given periud of time—an hour, per- 
haps—the cards are handed in to the hostess, who gives to the person 
who has guessed the greatest number of titles correctly a prize, and 
to the least a booby prize. These prizes should be books, and the 
booby prize may be a pretty edition of ‘Mother Goose.” The re- 
freshments after such an entertainment, when only a simple supper 
is giveu, may consist of sandwiches, chicken salad and olives, aud 
chocolate with whipped cream; ice-cream and cakes and boubons 
may be served as a second course, 

Mus. C. G.—For oyster cocktails, mix together a table-spoonful 
each of lemon juice and tomato catsup, five drops of Tabasco sance, 
a half-teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, and a very little salt and 
pepper. Arrange four or five small oysters in chilled cocktail-glasees, 
and pour a small portion of your mixed sance upon them. You may 
add to each glass a very little ice, pounded fine. 

A Svuusouisex.—The marks on your china are probably pattern and 
not factory marks, and hence are not distinctive. The makers of 
colonial wares were often careless about using their factory or per- 
sonal names on things sent to this country. 

Oxy Sussorisen,—Under the circumstances, I should advise the 
married couple to send to all their friends and relatives engraved 
cards with the announcement of their marriage, its date, and the place 
where it took place; the proper form would be: 


Married 
Mary Dana Gibbs 


lo 
Mr. Charles Watson Smith 
December the first, eighteen hundred and ninety-one. 
New York. 


An announcement should also be put in the daily papers at the time 
that the cards are sent out. 

M., £. T.—Your black satin will be quite in style. 

Suusoriser, C. L.—The old-fashioned basque waist is again in style 
for elderly ladies, but you should have the long seams. A black or- 
gandie with lilac flowers would look well with three or four ruffles on 
the skirt; the waist with ruffles put on like lapels and crossed at the 
waist-line, The same style in gray would be becoming. 

Mes. E. H. B.—Any other color would look equally well—bine or red 
or green you can use, 

Mas. W. N. F.—Satin or satin surah is the best, and sixteen yards 
will be sufficient. —Yes, the same small side pleats are correct. The 
ekirt must be in plain breadths over a fitted aud gored lining.—No, if 
made over a good-fitting lining it will not require elastic.—There are 
different prices asked for the pleating ; $4 to $5 50 is the general price. 
—The foundation skirt should measure five yards.—By circular sides 
are meant sides without seams, like on the old bell skirt. —Yes, skirt- 
extenders are used.—No, accordion-pleated is the best.—We cannot 
reply by mail. 

Rutu,—Dark colors are always best for the sort of gown you want. 
Canvas cloth or serge is the best .material.—Yes, you can wear any 
other hat you prefer when your gown is pew. For church wear, a 
smal! hat or bonnet is in better taste.— Dotted Swiss curtains are more 
fashionable at present. 

Live Oak.—A pretty shade of tan cloth braided in brown would be 
the prettiest for your danghter. Jackets are worn more than capes. 
If she has a cape, a light one heavily strapped, of covert-cloth with 
velvet collar, would be best.— Velveteen is not suitable for spring and 
summer wear. 

X.—Black braid is the correct thing for your blue serge. 

Minerva.—Trim the skirt of your grenadine gown with ruffles edged 
with lace. You can brighten the waist by having a full front of velvet 
or silk covered with heavy white lace of an open pattern. Make the 
waist with bolero jacket effect in front, but at the back have it pointed 
aud finished with narrow girdle of black satin. 

Ray.—Trim the ekirt with seven rows of satin or velvet ribbon an 
inch wide, and have bolero jacket froute, also trimmed with satin or 
velvet ribbon, opening over a fall white front. 

Curtosrry.—There is no stiffening used in sleeves this season, and 
only a narrow band of hair-cloth around the bottom of the skirt. 
Black taffeta would be quite suitable for lining. 

E. K.—Yon can put a red canvas over your blue taffeta, but a black 
wonld be far smarter. Trim the skirt with a tine of jet passementerie 
on each seam, or have it plain if you wish. Have a fichn on the waist 
and a blue stock-collar.—Purple and black would be the best coloring. 
Trim the skirt with raffles or one bias flounce. Make the waist round 
with fall accordion-pleated front of purple and long bolero fronts of 
the purple and black. A jet trimming on the jacket would add greatly 
to the effect of the gown. 

Constant Suxsortser, L, M. M.—The material like your sample 
should be made with skirt separate from the lining. Trim with rows 
of satin ribbon, either all black or black aud white alternately. Have 
double jacket fronts trimmed with the ribbon, the upper jacket cut to 
extend over the sleeves like an epaulette. Full front of white silk cov- 
ered with black lace.—Cashmere or canvas would be pretty for a tailor 
costume. Make with plain skirt and Eton jacket—revers of Eton 
jacket faced with check moiré poplin—black and white or black and 
yellow.—Skirts are made this spring with circular sides, all fulness in 
the back, and measure from four to four and a half yards in width. 
—Put some contrasting color on the front of your black and white 
taffeta—cerise is very popular, or a bright bine. If the plain color 
reems too glaring, cover with appliqué luce. A ruffle in the skirt is 
not necessary. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 
WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Sinudies in the Coiffure 
and Ornaments of Women, By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Anne F. Sprivgsteed, 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 
OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 


Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25, 
THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 
75 cents. 
THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
HOUSEKEEPING MADE KASY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


16mo, Cloth, 
By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 
By Christine Terhune Her- 


By Christine Terhune Herrick, 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. lémo, 
Cloth, #1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 
PKACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson, 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
MUTHERS IN COUNCIL 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


4 be little boy's kilt suit Fig. 1-is of ma- 


rine blue serge The kilt has a broad 
box-pleat at the front, and side pleats the 
rest of the way round. Itis attached toa 
silesia under-waist With it is worn a little 
open reefer of serge, with a blue and 
white barred jersey vest and a large sailor 
collar \ parat light biue linen collar 18 
bultlone in over ti e of serge 

\ frock for a gi f eight to twelve years 
is of blue and white checked wool, trimmed 
with a white-edged blue braid The skirt 
has a red front and straight back. The 
waist is gathered to a deep square yoke, and 
the front droops slightly at the belt. The 
braid forms the belt, « ir, and cuffs, and 
a border to the yok« 

4 girl's dark blu jacket has a dou- 
ble-breasted reefer f while the back is 
box-pleated toa yoke It has pearl buttons, 
and can be brightened by a se parate white 
piqué co buttoned in The light straw 
large sailor hat has a blue band 

A girl's blue serge frock is made with the 
plain skirt gored at the front, and an Eton 


jacket waist that has broad revers faced with 


white cashmere and bordered with black 
raid rhe jacket opens on a gathered vest 
of white cashmere barred with black braid 


Fie. 3.—GIRL'S REEFER AND SAILOR 


(See Fis. 8.) 


with a box-pleat down the 
middle with clustered pearl 
buttons. The hat is of blue 
aud white mixed straw, with 
blue velvet band, and a pom 
pon of pleated blue and 
white ribbon 

The coat Fig. 5 is of light 
beige - colored cloth, made 
with box-pleats down the 


front and the back pleated to 


a yoke. It has an angular 
revers of rres n velvet cover 
ed with lace, and small steel 
buttons on the box - pleats 
The hat is of light brown 
straw, with brown velvet 
binding and greeu taffeta 
ribbon bows 

For an older gir|, of thir 
teen to fifteen, is a serge 
gown in dark blue combined 
with dark red silk. The skirt 
is gored, and the waist a 
bolero jacket over a tucked 
silk vest Revers and epau 


lettes are lined with silk, and 
the sleeves are made of silk 
A red silk sash has fringed 
ends knotted on the left side 
The flaring round hat is of 


dark blue straw, with bows 


of changeable ribbon 
A light spring coat for a 





Fie. 8 —BACK OF 
JACKE! 


GIRL'S 
FIG. 3% 


Fie. 5.—GIRL'S COAT 
TRIMMED COLLAR. 
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Fie. 1—LITTLE BOY'S KILT 
SUIT. 


Fie. 2—GIRL'S CHECKED WOOL 


FROCK. —{See Fre. 9.) 
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WITH LACE Fie. 6—FROCK WITH SASH FOR GIRL 


OF FOURTEEN. 





Fie. 1.—LITTLE BOY'S COAT. 





little boy of five to six is of checked goods, 
made single-breasted and with a removable 
cape. The flaring straw sailor hat has a 
dark blue band. 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR 


GIRLS, 


te in education do not wholly 
agree as to the exact form which manual 
training for girls ought to take if introduced 
into our public schools. It is as inexpedient 
as impractical to teach grainmar-school girls 
a trade, and yet training of hand and eye is 
as necessary for the schoolgirl as for her 
brother. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, believes that 
the young schoolgirl can be taught many of 
those things which make the healthful and 
happy home. She would focus on the home 
all attempts at teaching manual training, for 
those girls are few on whom, sooner or later, 
the duty of home-making does not fall. As 
a representative of the Woman’s Education 
Association of Boston, Mrs. Richards lately 
arranged ap exhibition which should illus- 
trate her ideas. She limited somewhat its 
scope, keeping it within the range of domes- 
tic art rather than handiwork. 


Fie. 4—GIRL'S ETON JACKET 


SUIT. 


“Cultivate not only .the 
hand, but the intelligence 
which directs the hand,” 
was the motto placarded be- 
fore the visitor 

To illustrate the difference 
between good and bad taste 
in the householder, two 
spaces were partitioned off 
in the exhibition hall and 
furnished as sitting - rooms 
for people of small means. 
The * good ” room had white 
wood-work, greenish paper 
of quiet design, white sash 
curtains, and white matting. 


In the centre was an art 
square of agreeable pattern 
in tints of green. Across 


one corner was a willow sofa 
painted green, with cushions 
having a striped covering 
similar to Japanese grass 
cloth. Two graceful chairs 
of polished wood, a cane 
seuted arm-chair, a Morris 


chair with crimson cushion,a 
slender-legged flower stand, 
a side table, and a bookcase 
completed the furnishings. 
The open bookcase display- 
ed well-filled shelves. On its 


a 





Fie. 9.—BACK OF GIRL’S 
FROCK FIG. 2 
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times found in the drawing-rooms of the well-to-do. Of- 
tener, however, this lack o ye and fitness is seen in 
the rooms of those who can ill afford the sacrifice they 
make to a kind of tawdry splendor. 

The rooms here descri were exhibited in one of the 
large halls of the Mechanic Arts High-School for boys. 
In the same hall other examples were given of the way in 
which domestic art might be taught schoolgirls. Speci- 
mens of good and bad designs in wall-paper were hung 
side by side, and their merits and demerits were clearly 
stated. Fabrics of various kinds were shown and criti- 
cised from the point of durability and beauty, Advice 
was given about the best methods of sponging and wash- 
ing dress goods. One corner of the hall was devoted to 
specimens of natural and painted woods. Near by ma- 
terials and utensils for cleaning and repairing them were 
displayed, with directions for using these appliances. 

“What connection is there,” some one may still ask, 
“between the furnishings of a dwelling-house and the 
public schools?” Merely this: the schools exist for the 
making of good citizens, and certainly the home environ- 
ment exerts great influence on character. Who can tell to 
what extent ugly and uncomfortable homes are responsi- 
ble for the many moral defects which we have to deplore 
in the poor? oreover, in the child brought up with ar- 
tistic surroundings, a real sense of beauty will develop. 
This will find expression in the product of his hand. In 
the matter of beauty and quality American manufactures 
still leave much to be desired. The average woman is a 
purchaser and consumer rather than a producer. From 
the beginning, therefore, she should be trained to be the 
wise purchaser and artistic home-maker. 

The exhibition here described was visited by many edu- 































































SERGE COSTUME WITH BLOUSE COAT. 


TAILOR COSTUME AND STRAW HAT. 


A red taffeta waist is trimmed at all its edges 
with inch-wide bands of écru batiste embroidery. 
Both front and back are cross-draped, and are 
sloped down at the top, showing a guimpe of the 
same silk in fine lingerie tucks. The wide belt is 
of black satin with a side bow, and the black satin 
stock has tucked ears and a knot at the back. 

A house gown of gray cashmere has an elaborate 
waist trimming of deep lace, shirred on the shoul- 
ders and caught with knots of turquoise ribbon, and 
extending in a jabot down to the satin belt. 


flat top were some vases, one of green glazed ware, one of 
yellow, and a green glass containing cut flowers. There 
were several healthy potted plants in blossom on the stand. 
The folding side table bad a green and brown striped cov- 
eron which sat an iron lamp with yellow porcelain shade, a 
little basket, a small glass dish, and some books. Three 
or four inexpensive etchings of rural scenes, a small photo- 
graph from an old master, all in simple wooden frames, 
comprised the pictures. This room, in short, was restful, 
artistic, and pleasant. A rich man need not have been 
ashamed to see it in his house, and it was within the reach 
of a poor man. The whole cost, excluding books, was 
about ninety dollars. 

The ‘‘ bad” room had been furnished at the same cost, 
but, oh, how different the result! The wood-work was 
cherry; the paper, in shades of red, brown, and green, had 
an aggressive flower pattern resembling a squash blossom. 
The figured sash-curtains were of a salmon pink; the art 
square laid on the red-and-white matting was of ugly de- 
sign in tones of red and yellow. Near the door was a 
smaller rug of peacock blue and pink. An upholstered 
set, sofa and three chairs, of cheap brocaded so-called 
satin, formed the chief pieces of furniture. The red sofa 
held a crazy-work cushion, and was protected by cheap 
cotton-lace tidies. Two of the chairs were golden brown, 
one was green, and they were decorated with thin silk 
scarfs of contrasting colors embroidered in gilt. Across 
a little table in the window hung a pink silk scarf. There 
was a blue glass jar on the lower shelf of the table, and on 
top a brown jug with red ribbons tied around neck and 
handles. The oak centre table heid a lamp with a com- 
bustible tissue-paper shade, a common little statuette, and 
two or three bits of tawdry glass-ware. 

Against the wall were two circular Japanese fans, bright 
green and pink, a plaster plaque representing a woman’s 
face in a half-moon, and two or three gaudily colored pic- 
tures in splurging white or metal frames. 

This second room was uncomfortable, unsanitary—im- 
agine the dust collected in that upholstered set-—and ugly. 
Some visitors thought the ugliness overdrawn. But alas! 
with all its eccentricities of form and color, this room was 
of a type seen too often. Similar lack of taste is some- ‘ ’ 


CONCERNING FORMS. 
ONVENTIONS and rules are by no means to 
be despised. They are safeguards, helps, inspi- 
rations even, not only for youth, but for ignorance 
and incapacity. Each should be thankful that all 
that is needful is to accept the form made for them 
by other people, pour in their little mixture, and do 
their little best to fill it. 

They know that a glass should be 
placed so, and a fork be used thus, this 
gown or that manner is appropriate for 
such an occasion. Toadhere tothe rule 
gives confidence. Nothing can be amiss 
since the spoon or the gown is correct- 
ly placed. 

There is much advantage, doubtless, 
not to be burdened with excess of mate- 
rial, nor forms in which to put it. When 
the contrary is the case one is forced 
to become a creator—obliged to make 
one’s own rules from sheer inability to 
put one’s self inside other people’s. 

Conventions, which are useful when 
rightly used, should never be allowed 
to bind rigidly when they are opposed 
to the Jaws of common-sense, common 
honesty, or even demands of common 
kindness. 


TEA JACKET AND BLACK SATIN SKIRT.—(See Pace 297.) 


cators outside of Massachusetts, who highly approved its 
aim. Cases of the wood, paper, and fabric specimens 
might be introduced into many schools where teachers 
could be found capable of explaining them. Almost any 
large city could afford to furnish two small model rooms 
in some central school-house illustrating the principles set 
forth in the ‘‘ good” and “ bad” rooms above described. 
Cooking and sewing are already embodied in most public- 
school systems, and few of us will deny that the further 
extension of manual training for girls ought to be along 
the lines above described. HeLen Lean REED. 


SPRING COSTUMES. 

‘WHE tailor costume illustrated is of réséda-green cloth, 

with a vest and narrow side panel in the skirt of pale 
biscuit-colored cloth, with bars of soutache to match the 
green cloth ending in tiny buttons. The waist isa nana. 
with revers fronts ending in sharp points and a postilion 
back. All the edges of the cloth are followed by a line 
of soutache. The hat is of gray satin straw, with a twist 
of white silk and yellow poppies. 

A less severe style of bodice for spring woollens is the 
blouse coat of a brown serge costume which is illustrated. 
The fulness front and back is pleated in toward the waist, 
which is encircled by a brown leather belt. The edge is 
finished with a fancy braid. Double revers on the front 
are faced with white silk overlaid with lace, and a lace t 

— jabot extends down the front. The stock is of white silk , 
SILK WAIST WITH NARROW BATISTES EMBROIDERY. With Jace tabs and a bow at the back, HOUSE GOWN TRIMMED WITH LACE. 
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THE HABIT OF SIGHING. 
( NE of the most depressing of human 
beings, as a companion, is the person 
that is always sighing The last sound 
heard at night, and the first to greet us in the 
morning, with no end of repetition during | 
the day, is the long-drawn, soblike respira 
n. A genuine outburst of grief that would 
wod itself and be over would be far less 


wing for the one c« 
st as a good stiff 
than the weary 


ympelled to listen to it 
is more @asily borne 
wind that hour after hour 
moans and soughs, or a pouring rain than a 


Dinas 


continuous drizzle. Even though there may 
be adequate cause for sighing, it is vastly 
better, as a rule, to smile—better for us and 
for all with whom we come in contact—for 


i species of self-indulgence 
and long after 
the cause has ceased to exist the sigher keeps 
on sighing from sheer force of habit 

The man that diffuses gladness is a much 
truer philanthropist than he who scatters 
gold and silver for his fellow-men to wrangle 
over 


the sighing 1 


that soon becomes automatic 


She always brings sunshine with her 
was the comment of a dear old lady in speak- | 
ing of a young girl who was in the habit of | 


runoing in to see het And there is nothing 
else one can bring to the 
to lift the weight of years 
A merry heart doeth good like a medi 

cine,” and a sunny presence will carry better 
cheer into a sick-room than the choicest of 
fruit and jelly 

Sighs are no less contagious than smiles, 
and unless a determined effort is made by 
some ove more cheerfully disposed, one ha 
bitual sigher will in time demoralize an en 
tire family 

Old people often sigh from physical weak 
ness, and with such we can be patient. But 
perhaps if they had begun in time they 
might have headed off the habit, and saved 
the imposing of this tax on the sympathies 
of their friends. It is a habit to which old 
age has a peculiar tendency, and it behooves 
those of us who have reached life’s meridian 
to guard against it with the utmost care. It 
comes upon us so stealthily, and there are 
seemingly so many things to make us sigh 
We sigh over the tasks that were once a pas 
time, and so add to our weariness; we look 
into our mirrors and sigh for our lost youth, 
forgetting that every sigh helps to silver the 
hair and deepen the wrinkles—forgetting, 
too, that we shall presently renew our youth 
We sit sighing over the mistakes and failures 
of the past, instead of pressing on with fresh 
courage, remembering that even these ‘‘ shall 
work together for good ". we 
friends that have passed beyond our ken, un 
mindful in our selfishness that they have 
reached the land where there is no more 
sighing, and that we shall shortly overtake 
them 

**T laugh that I may not weep,” said By- 
ron; and for most of us there are days when 
the tears lie so near the surface that it would 
he infinitely easier to weep than to laugh. 
But let us laugh if we can 
of sorrow and sighing in the 


world, and so 


aged that so hel ps 





sigh for the | 


there is so much | 


many of our fellow-travellers are so sorely in | 


need of cheering. Besides, a radiant, heart 
felt smile will make the plainest of faces 
beautiful 


ILL.-TEMPERED BABIES 

are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourish 

ment produces ill temper. Guard against fretful chil 

dren by feeding nutritious and digestib le food. The 

Gail Borden Eagie Brand Condensec Milk is the most 
Adv. 


successful of all infant foods.—| 


Apvice To Morners.— Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syaur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for dene a. 
-{Ad 





Wuewn an article has been sold for 31 years, in spite 
of competition and cheap imitations, it mast have su 
perior quality. Dossins’s Ecectric Soar has been 
constantly made and sold since 1865. Ass your grocer 
Jor it, Best of all.—([ Adv.) 
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PAPERS 


For Invitation and Fine Correspondence 
Pure Fibre—Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 
Wrrtine Parzr Company, 
1so0 Duane Stayer, New Yorx. 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 


MiLits—Hotyvoxr, Mass 
Largest product in the World 
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What’s 

in a 

bicycle 
name-plate ? 


NOTHING 


but the guarantee 
it implies! 


THIS ONE 
MEANS 


“18 years’ ex- 
perience” and 





TO EVERYBODY. 
Interesting Rambler Booklet—free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 





and London and Coventry, Eng. 





New York, 
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THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS (0 





NEW YORK (HICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO | 





KEEP IN 
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INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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That is the Price 


The 





of ’96, greatly improved and as 
good as most $100 wheels, sells 


for. Tried and true—a popular 
wheel at a popular price. 


Catalogue Free. 
We have also produceda new = 


and expensively made wheel 

this year, canines ped with the $7 
—_ + ect Tearings yet 
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ad Its price is 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











prices, 
ing the profits of the dealer and the 


missions of the 


wii inscrument has been thorougtiy tested 
n house. Shipped on 


agents. No money 
& days’ trial. 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 








THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE ecccccccoocs 


EICHNER'S 


FETT-POWDER «no 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 








Vou. ¥xX., No. 15. 


The Elegantly Perfect ana 
Perfectly Elegant 
Skirt Binding. 


walt 





No Rough Surface to deface the shoes. 
No Coarse Fibres to fill with dirt. 


No Ugly Kinks—fits edge of every skirt 
perfectly. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. a M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. City. 


CLEVELAND 
BICYCL 


MAKE _ a 2 
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‘WORCESTER 
YCLE 


by reason of scientifically 
Y tapered tubing have a 
strength other bicycles do 
not possess, ; 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO. © 
17 Murray Street, New York. 


Factories: Middletown, Conn. 
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Worcester, Mass, 
| FREER anaono nada sera 
A NEW BOOK 

| 


By W. D. Howells 


| THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD. 

| A Novel. Illustrated by W. T. Smep- 
LEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. (Uni- 
form with the Library Edition of 
W. D. Howe ts’s novels published 
by HARPER & BROTHERS.) 


RR 





The development of Jefferson Durgin, the 
chief figure in this novel, from a country lad to 
a Harvard undergraduate, affords Mr. Howells 
an opportunity to contrast two distinctive feat- 
ures of our social life. The city types he pre- 
sents with his familiar skill and subtle humor, 

| and his pictures of rustic New England are de- 
lineated with exquisite feeling both for nature 
| and for homely character. Though mainly a 
study in character, the story contains several 
strikingly dramatic situations, presented with a 
fine restraint that strengthens the impression 
they carry to the reader of absolute reality. In- 
deed, the whole work is handled with that sure 
mastery which has placed Mr. Howells so high 
in American literature, and has made his works 
distinctive expressions of our civilization. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 

















April 10, 1897. 


Tailor - Made 
Suits, — 


$0. 









S there 
asecret 
in be- 
ing welt 
gowned ?4 

If there 
is, it is in the little details 
of graceful hangingskirts, 
smart jackets, and dain- 
ty effects, that go so far 
towards making a woman 
appear faghionable and well dressed. In our 
new Spring Catalogue of styles we illustrate the 
suits which the best-gowned New York women 
are wearing. We will mail it, free, together 
with samples of the latest suitings, to any lady 
who will write for it. We make all of our 
gowns to order, giving that touch of individ- 
uality and exclusiveness so dear to the feminine 
heart. Our catalogue illustrates : 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
Misses’ Suits and Dresses (10 to 16 years), $4 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 

Crash and Duck Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day; 
you will get catalogue and samples by return mail. ' 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Black Goods Dep't. 


Second Floor. i 7 


Just received, the latest 
Paris novelty: Striped All- 
Silk Black Loop Gaze, 44 
inches wide, fifty different 
designs, 

$1.25 to $2.00 per yard. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and I1th Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 
' New York, 
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The skillful hand 
of the weaver has 
combined in Lin- 
of en Grass Cloth the 
e page 4 of linen 
Fabrics with the beauty 
of silk. The art 
of the designer 
has discovered in the saps So silk 
on a ground of linen a new field for 
many beautiful creations. Pre-emi- 
nently the favorite of fashion for 
ladies’ waists and suitings. 


It not to be had at your dealers, we'll send 
you samples free, ana teil you where to getit. 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia. 


Queen 














Have you seen Hem- 
inway’s New Trans- 
fer Book of 24 ——— 
ponent, Flowers, a 
Scrolls, beautifully 
colored, as a guide 
for a | ? Car 

bon paper a | pointer 
furnished for transfer- 

ring designs on linen 
or other fabrics. 

a set mailed for 

stamps. To show 


Art 
Needle-: 


work 


you what they are will aan one study for a 2c. 


stamp, to; 
wishing to ome canvassers. 
M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK ©O., 
74 & 76 Greene #t., New York. 


with prospectus for Ladies 








and business of all kinds 
in New York by aladyof 
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Rrences’ R11SS A, BOND, 06 Lexington Ave. NY. ¥iolets ) D 
wee Sh ney * Cloth Rienrietia. L. na aioe i. ret PARIS L 
Stamped “Phinstizy’s Hipona” on the Salvedge, | aan 3) 


$11 


How to Clothe the Children, 






Stern BroS | 


are now exhibiting 
in their 


Trimmed 
Millinery Dep’ts 


CKO a9. vhs OU 


'=3\ BEST& CO 


2 
| “Something Different ” in 
Children’s Dresses 


Can always be found at the Chil'iren’s 
store—" different” from the ordinary 
ready-to-wear dresses because design- 
ed by those who bestow upon such work 
their exclusive care and attention. 


a choice collection of | 
Ladies’ | 
Hats, | 
Toques | 


and 


Bonnets 
Exclusive Styles 


They are also better and more care’ 
fully made, provided with enough ma- 
terial to give the right width of skirt, 
and depth of hem, ete. 


“ Different” al-o because the variety 
is 80 great us Lo prevent frequent dupli- 
cation, so that styles differ from ench 
other, and the eost is less th nto buy 
the materials and hav. them made. 


THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoOoRSETS 


Catalogue wih orer 700 illustrations of the 
best things for child) en, for 4, cents postage. 


: 


| 9 Weer: 











For Spring Wear Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 60-62 West 23dSt.,N.Y. 
hygienic, rm of the most unique design. They can 
be obtained DIRECT ROM PARIS. Fanciers. enn atcha | 
Ladies are requested to write or to cail upon | 
West 23d St. | Madame LEOTY, 8, Place de la Madeleine, 
PARIS. "| 
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Constable AoCo. 


_EASTER STYLES. 


LADIES’ WRAPS. 


Moire, Chiffon, and Lace 
Visiting- Capes. 


SILK AND CLOTH WRAPS 


Embroidered and Appliqué Effects. 


‘ FOR THE IDLE HOUR» 


LOVE IS A SPIRIT 
A Novel. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. | 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
This intense and unique story contains | 
some of the best work that Mr. Julian Haw- | 


thorne has ever done. — Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF 
MR. TYRAWLEY 


A FARM-HOUSE COBWEB 
Novel. By Emory J. HAYNES. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A well-told story of rural domestic life, 
with its varied threads of romance, pathos, 
and tragedy.—Kansas City Times. 
MARK HEFFRON 
A Novel. By ALICE WARD BAILEY. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A 


: 





Braided Eton and Hussar Coats. 



















A Novel. By E. LIVINGSTON PREs- Immensely interesting. . . . There is an 
COTT. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- | €xtraordinary amount of observation in the j Box and Covert Cloth Jackets. 





book, and it is acutely suggestive.—Ovutlook, 


N. Y. 
IRAS: A MYSTERY 
By THEO. DouG.Las. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


This is a romance of impossibilities so well 
told that one is deeply fascinated with it 
throughout the reading. —Jndependent, N.Y. 


IN SEARCH OF QUIET 


mental, $1 25. 

Seldom has the social Phariseeism of the 
present day been more graphically portrayed 
than in this bright and entertaining novel. 


’ —Boston Advertiser. 


; HONOR ORMTHWAITE 
A Novel. By the Author of “ Lady 
Jean’s Vagaries.” Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Cloth Driving- Capes. 
Scotch-Plaid Golf-Capes. 


Rroadoay A 19¢h ot. 


NEW YORK. 





If it rots and 











An original story, naturally and effectively A beg ov nn oa. Post wert Rubber 
» told, and lacking neither pathos nor humor. me ~ : ean ¥ $ 25: * 
—London Chronicle. A charming book with a delicate fresh- If it’s heavy 
| ness of touch and sentiment. — London 4 and stiff— 
GASCOIGNE’S “GHOST” Daily News. | it’s Gutta Percha 
A Novel. By GrorGE B. BuRGIN. | os SUSANNAH : 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. | ae ay jy thee E.MANN. Post r . 

It is bright, vivacious, and of an interest | vo, Cloth, )rnamental, $1 3§- ; Hf tt"s light, 
that will not permit its readers to stop half- A story of English life, related with odortess and 
way in the reading.—Boston Courier. | admirable vigor and cumulative interest.— impervious to 

| Philadelphia Bulletin. 0 moisture— 
_ TOMALYN’S QUEST | SUNSHINE AND HAAR S it’s the only 
A Novel. By GEorRGE B. BurRGIN. | Some Further Glimpses of Life at *ccigrtse? perfect 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

A quick action and a wealth of exciting | 
incident has resulted in a most lively and | 
entertaining narrative. — Literary World, 
London. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SOIL 
A Novel. By M. E. FRANCIS. Post | 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
One of those sweet and charming love 
stories which makes all the world akin. . . . 


Written with strength and power.—N. Y. | 
World 


Barncraig. By GABRIBL SETOUN. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
| Full of pathos, and sparkling with humor, 
| —Boston Advertiser. 


HIPPOLYTE 
AND GOLDEN-BEAK 

Two Stories. By GEORGE BASSETT. 

Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, $1.25. 

Charged with electric life and fire, and 
fairly snaps and sparkles on every page.— 
| Boston Courier. 


DRESS 
SHIELD 


sent to us secures a sample pair—if 
your dealer can’t supply you. 


25c. 
OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


394 CANAL ST. New York. 


To the Readers of Harper's Bazar : 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
44-pound sample best T import - 
ed, any kind you may order. 
5 - site : 


Or 
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To Introduce our PATENT APRONS 
e and PILLOW SHAMS R EA we send 12 of either, 


full, regular size, pwre white, lace trimmed, prepaid, for so cts 
No smaller number sold. 


ELITE FABRIC CO. (Dept. A), 304 W. 139th meni N.Y. 


Antiquities, Bronzes, Bric-a-Brac, Curios, 
Fans, Shell, Ivory, China, Glass, repaired. 
First-class Work. H zhest References. 

| E. J. CAUMONT, 6th Ave., near 46th St.,.N. ¥. 
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“Allcock’s Plasters 
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thoroughly revised, 


classified, and in- 
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dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt 
} of ten cents. 
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LOST 
“| woTtorp you aT THe OPERA Last mienTt, Mas 
) M ! 
So sonny I misexp Taat, not I was suet arvine 
BA 
THE REASON FOR IT 
By Wits. Sampson 

Il aw no weakling, no, not I 

Why. when I went to college 
I stroked my crew, played on the team, 

Wh yet pursuing knowledge 
8 tother day, when on the “ L,” 

Like one with weakness tainted 
Like any g | awooned away; 

"Tis true, I really fainted 
Bat t , I'd had a fearful shock, 

lh gh few in etrength outranked me; 
I gave my seat up to a maid, 

And, Jove! she—really—thanked—me. 

~ = 


“IT am going to de something in the literary line 


which will take better than Scotch dialect,” remark 


M, 


Trenchant Penn 


“What ie it? 
“Tam going to write a story in baby talk.’ 
Qe 

“1 wonder why that man is carrying an open nm 
relia?” sald mamma, as «he and her little danghter 
wked out of the window 

* 1 don't know, mamma,” replied Frances, “ for it is 

raining vor sanshining very hard.” 





IT 
Bopp, Wasn't THAT A DELIGHTFUL ARIA BY 


Mes. Urron MY FAMOUS REOKIPT FOR HARD 


THEY SHOULD TACKLE THIS. 


“Tam not particniarly interested in the higher criti- 
clam,” remarked Mr Hojack. *“*but I think that the 
higher critics have not yet commenced to operate on 
that portion of the Bible where they are likely to find 
the most numerous misstatements.” 

“ Where do you think that is?" asked Mr. Tomdik. 
“Ie it in the Old Testament or in the New Testa- 
ment ?” 

“Tt is between the two.” 

“ Between the Old and New Testaments 7?” 

es. 

* Bat there is nothing between them.” 

“Oh yes, there is. There is the family register, and 
1 would like the higher critica to investigate the birth 
records in families with a large number of marriagea- 
ble girls.” 

“Did you hear of the great Lente eacrifice Ethel 
Tenepot and Bessie Teeters are making?” asked 
Ricketts 

“No; what is it?” asked Gaskett 

“ Each is riding the other's wheel.” 


——_—~_- 


**What was the name of Hawkins’s yacht ?” 
“The Waldermere.” 
“Oh! | thought it was the Mal-de-mer.” 





“Wuree pep You Gk? THR PRETTY Bow ror vous Bais, Newim?” 
* Gones rt Was YouRs once, wasn't tt?” 


“ Wavy so, Wav pO You fTutnk tut?” 


“Cave SISTER GAVE 1? TO ua, AND I BEARD WEB BAY CHE GETS ALL YouRs.” 


LITERARY AND ART NOTES FROM 
SQUBHAWKET. 
[Extracts rrom tus “Squeuawker Fare Lanog,”) 


Miss Dottie Jane Perkins read a delightful paper on 
Balzac at the Fortnightly Club on Tuesday evening. 
lt was a remarkable effort, in view of the fact that 
Miss Perkins was only assigned to the task on Mon- 
day afternoon, and had read nothing of Balzac save 
the publisher's prospectus of the new variorum edition 
soon to appear in Lincoln, Nebraska, at $1 10 per 
volume, Subscriptions received at this office. 


Professor Norman Peters of Peconic College ap- 
peared before the Clio Club on Wednesday afternoon 
and delighted the ladies with his most interesting 
sleight-ot-hand tricks with cards. Professor Peters ix 
also very murical, and by request whistled the Inter- 
mezzo from Cavalleria Rvsticana in most charming 
fashion. 


George Winterberry Green, who will be remembered 
as the author of that lovely quatrain “ Soulfulness,” 
which appeared in our Poets’ Corner in July last, is 
having a new roof placed upon his barn. In this con- 
nection it may be stated that the rumor that Mr. 
Green paid the editor of this journal for printing his 

uatrain is maliciously false. On the cuntrary, Mr. 
dreen was not only net charged anything by us, bat 
as a matter of fact received five extra copies of that 
issue in payment for his work, for which we hold his 
receipt. 


It is a pity that Squehawket has not more public- 
spirited cirizens like Mr. Jabez J. Hinkley. It is not 
generally known that before painting his fence and 
well pavilion last fall Mr. Hinkley relorved the quea- 


tion of the color, with power, to the Commitiee upon 
Art and Hygiene of our Board of Education. 


It 80 





by Miss Hattie Collins, the talented daughter of the 
ever-popular “Jim” Collins, whose attrac:ive restau- 
rant on Harrison Street is now extensively ized 
by the élite of Squehawket, due no doubt to the supe- 
rior quality of fifty-cent table d’héte luncheon 
speeet daily between twelve and two. We have t 
the luncheon and we have seen the bust, and when we 
say that the bust is as good in its way as the luncheon 
in its, we do not in so praising it strain our con- 
science in “the least little bit,” as the men about 
town in New York have it. Both are q rigueur, 
as the French say. 


The question has recently been brought to our po- 
tice, in respect to the patriotic tastes of the reading 
public, why do people read Thackeray and Dickens 
and Johnson and Bulwer, and their successors in Bng- 
lish literature, to the neglect of the works of a true 
American like Simeon Bradford,our own fellow-towne- 
man, and others of that ilk ? We have only to answer 
to this that while a great many people do undoubtedly 
read Dickens and Thackeray and Johnson and Bulwer, 
Simeon. Br idford, our own fellow-townsman, is dis- 
tinctly not ignored. We are his publishers, and we 
know whereof we speak, He is widely read. In YW 
we sold a hand and sixteen copies of Marma- 
duke, his most popular novel, and there has been a 
great demand of late for Tom of the Sawmill, which 
for a time we had difficulty in meeting. A few copies 
still remain unsold, and may be had of us at reduced 
rates for the next six weeks. It is well, always, to 
order early. 

omen 


“Tt seems to me, Harry,” said his father, “that you 
are very rough when you play with me. See how you 
have torn my cont !”" 

“I did it on purpose, daddy,” said Harry. “I want 
to wear that coat ont so mach that it can’t be cut 
down for me.” 





HORRIBLE FATE. 


Miss Antique. “ Now, Bonny, you must not ask Ma. Musuiry 


ANY MORE Questions. Don't you 


KNOW WHAT HAPPENS TO LITTLE BOYS THAT ASK FOOLI#H QUEeTIONS 7” 


Bobby 


often happens that the esthetic aspect of a landacape 
is marred by a vulgarity of color in the baildings 
erected thereon that Mr. Hinkley’s care for the taste 
of the community as evidenced by this act should be 
publicly recognized. 


Thanks to the enterprise of the chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee of the Pocahontas Cinb, Sque- 
hawket is soon to enjoy a rare literary treat in the ap- 

yearance of Miss Mary Brown Smythers, of Corving 
Jentre, who will lecture on the subject of Purées, and 
How to Make Them, a subject which. her interesting 
little brochure on Soups and Salads has shown she is 
thoroughly familiar with. 


A Book and Cake sale for the benefit of the Dorcas 
Society will be held at Mra. Dolliver'’s, on Beacon Street 
West, on Wednesday afternoon. Books have been 
donated. with their anthors’ autographs by Simeon 
Bradford, whose Squehawket Scintillations were pub- 
lished by this office last autumn, and others. A fea- 
ture of the affair will be a large pound-cake cut into 
one bundred slices, for sale at ten cents apiece, one of 
the slices containing a brass check, 
which upon presentation at this 
office will entitle the holder to a 
six months’ subscription to the 
Free Lance at reduced rates. It 
is a matter of surprise to us that 
more of these charming literary 
affairs are not given in Squehaw- 
ket. 


A rare opportunity is afforded 
our reading towns-people at Bar- 
ker’s Universal this week, where, 
as an attractive novelty, a line 
of paper- bound novels by ench 
writers as Harlan Peabody, au- 
thor of Side Lights on — 
leon, Mary Guinevere St. John, 
author of Tottieés Quest, and 
others, will be sold in packages 
at ten cents a pound. It is not 
often that commerce allies itself 
with culture in so notable a fash- 
ion, and it gives us pleasure not 
only to mention the novelty, but 
to refer the reader to the adver- 
tieement of the Barker estallisl- 
ment, to be found on page 10, for 
farther particulars as to their ac- 
ceptable 99-cent umbrellas and 
fast-color calicoes. 


Among the in 
at Merers, Jones 
Store this week 


ing exhibits 
Jubal's art 
fe a bust of 
led in beeswax 


“Ou, YRS; THEY GROW UP AND ASK YoU TO MAKEY THEM, I SUPPOSE, DON'T THEY T” 


AN EXPLANATION. 

“ Jacky, what's the difference between a capital let- 
ter and a small one" 

“Oh, the capital letter’s like a general 
marches ahead of the others.” 

“ And do you know why ?” 
“Yes, Ido. I guess it's becanse he's bigger than the 
rest.” 


He always 


a 
It was on one of the national holidays, and Bobbie's 
father had as nena! put out the flag. The thermometer 
wae nearly at zero. 
“Ought to be ashamed of yourself, daddy,” said 
Robbie. ‘You aren't a patterot, puttin’ the American 
flag out-of-doors on an awful cold day like this !” 


———_= 


* Aunty,” said Polly, rnefally rubbing her forehead, 
“that big photograph of you is a striking likeness, 
ien't it?” 

“Do you think so, deary 7” 

“Yes,” said Polly. “* It just fell off the mantel-piece 
and hit me on the forehead.” 





“Warner pip rou err reat watx, Warnres?” 
“On, pis WALK Gawe wep pis Sort | HOOKED Last wremt.” 








